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CHAPTER I. 


Early Days—Memories—Church and State Doctrines— 
Application—Denominations. 


HE early days of Canada were exciting 
ones. The first inhabitants, not abo- 


rigines, possessed a vigour and in-_ 
genuity of character absent from the material 
training and social discipline of emigrants, and 
they became a naeleus, around - which others 
were to settle. aye ai A oe 

The, fipst -stock wiil, naturally and forever 
possess @ «sense af primal vonstructiveness. So 
it has been and is with every colony. Mutual 
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dependence, and the title acquired for mutual 
advantages, are qualities which inspire the 
thoughtful and industrious with no mean aspi- 
rations, and with a disrelish for the assumptions 
of strangers, which too often produce neither 
happiness nor prosperity. 

We know such ideas are in conflict with the 
attitude taken by the Crown during the close 
of the last century, nor do they harmonize with 
much of the leaven which landed upon our 
shores during the first half of this century. 
We have, though, no desire to perpetuate the 
conflict nor induce the opposition of such people 
as we are glad to welcome. 

Our desire is to refresh the memories of those 
who are younger than ourselves in the country, 
and to participate in instructive correspondence 
with those who are older; te perpetuate a record 
of large principles asserted. ‘by: ‘the: State with 
parental sdlicitude, and, of. counter ‘ones by a. 
great many people at a period. when the plastic 
hand of. sottlemoni: directed us: ti. exactly what 
we are as a Dominion. 
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- Such thoughts gather encouragement from 
the large histories upon different subjects con- 
nected with Canada lately given by the pens of 
authors of the first merit. Their histories have 
become acknowledged in a general reception by 
the public; and we hope that, as they have 
proved to be acceptable, so this compilation will 
meet with favour, and the editor escape from an 
equivocal observation, of which he will enter- 
tain enduring recollections. 

Church and State as a political doctrine was 
taught for the purpose of assisting the poor in 
a poor new country, and carrying the principles 
of Christianity to every man’s door. There 
being now about four millions of dollars held as 
Trust Funds within the limits of old Upper 
Canada, it is not a censurable question to ask 
_ to what extent did each individual profit, say, 
about the time of the Rebellion of 1837-8, and 
now, when it is supposed that Church and State 
is a connection or condition totally eradicated 
from civic control—what advantage is deriv- 
able, say, to each individual in the provincial city 
of London ? 
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During early days the question obtained an 
answer in the civil strife it promoted, in the 
personal animosities it fanned into exercise, and 
the scandal relatives and neighbours uttered 
against each other according to the shades of 
interest they took in it. And for the last ten 
years, in the western part of Western: Canada 
especially, all the characteristics of early con- 
tention have been burning under the surface, 
only perhaps with more rancour and power of 
ruining individuals than when the State was an 
almoner of Church endowments. 

When Church and State first took effect in 


what is now the city of London there were eight 


or ten Methodists, no Baptists, no Congrega- 
tionalists, a few Presbyterians, and a few Roman 
Catholics, with a remainder of the population as 
members of the Church of England. It would 
be invidious to enumerate the numbers of dif- 
ferent denominations now, how they have at- 
tained to such numbers, to contrast the magnifi- 


cence of their voluntary Church properties and ~ 


the superior position they all occupy. 
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Suspending such remembrances for the present, 

a reflection presents itself in the circumstance 
that, as children love to mark their height upon 
the wall to see how much they have grown 
from time to time, so every one is interested in 
the growth of Christian denominations to see 
whether their grains of mustard seed, sown in 
weakness, have been raised with beneficent 
shadows and are productive of the fruit they 
promised. The moral is found in Tennyson’s 
Yorkshire farmer; but who so laggard as to 
transport that farmer to Canada? The citizen 
sufficiently spiritless will hardly hold rank with 
volunteers, and charitably we will protect him 
from going to the tomb unsung and unhonoured. 
Inquiries are abroad, and to be without answers 
is an affirmation of what is almost a “saw”: 
“ Tf ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

At first in our history the view was compre- 
hensive enough to assert a general citizenship 
and a like general claim to profits arising from 
territory known as “Crown Lands.” Intelligence 
‘so large includes respect for all Christians. If 
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precedent and history are advanced in their 


favour, let them be credited. If usefulness and 
moral worth distinguish them as a family, by all 
means accord an approval. By no means live 
upon negations, as is the practice of some; and 
in the end we will see whether pleasure and 
profit are not fruit largely gathered from gar- 
dens hedged and watered by our neighbours. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Origin of Church and State in Canada (?)—King George 
I1I.—Clerics—See of Bath and Wells—Address to 
William Pitt—1791—Re-educating —Flexibility of 
New Countries. 


ROM an early period in England, as 
‘2 well as other countries on the Conti- 
nent, the principle has been received 
and acted upon that the Government is respon- 
sible for the religious sentiments of its subjects. 
But against this principle a contention has been 
waged for a great many years, both in Britain 
and, successfully, on the western side of the At- 
lantic ocean. Romance and stern reality have 
combined during the contention to produce 
scenes of fortitude and love for early practices 
and “first principles” not to be found described 
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on the pages of romantic history, nor in the 
common records of our country. 

As an instance of the truth of this, we have 
only to go to the writings of Mr. Leighton, who 
“was severely whipped; then, being set in the 
pillory, his ear was cut off, his nose slit, and his 
cheek was branded with a red-hot iron §. S., as 


a Sower of Sedition. On that day wcek—the | 


sores on his back, ears, nose, and face not being 
-cured—he was whipped again at the pillory in 
Cheapside, and the remainder of his sentence 

executed by cutting off his other ear, slitting 
the other side of his nose, and branding his 
other cheek.” 

When Canada was ceded to Great Britain, the 
principle of Church polity running concurrent 
with civil jurisdiction was confirmed. It was 
maintained with more or less vigour as circum- 
stances favoured its adoption in all the colonies 
of the Western world, and culminated with their 
loss to the Empire after seven years of unprece- 
dented conflict. King George III., yet smarting 
under the loss, anticipated the removal of causes 
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for a separation of Church and State by making 
a grant of one-seventh’ of the territory of Upper 
Canada, for the “support and maintenance of a 
Protestant clergy,” who, by a system of educa- 
tion compatible with loyalty to the Crown, 
might forever exterminate the idea of loyalty 
and piety being twin-sisters in the development 
of resources to be found in a new country. No 
sentiment is more potential than that of religion 
in the well-being of a State, and clerics are its 
special promoters. In the protection of Upper 
Canada, accordingly, the educaticn. they impart 
was sought to be encouraged by a grant of land 
adequate in value to the object anticipated. The 
_word clergie is in itself historical, meaning in 
the Norman tongue, literature. In early times, 
when learning was almost exclusively with the 
clergy, they, by this monopoly, held almost the 
whole power of Church and State. | 

We may see an illustration of this union of 
civil and ecclesiastical functions in the Annals 
of the See of Bath and Wells, which yielded © 
from its diocesan list to the civil state of Eng- 
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land six Lord Chancellors, eight Lord High 
Treasurers, two Lords Privy Seal, one Master of 
the Rolls, one Lord President of Wales, one 
Principal Secretary of State; and to higher 
Episcopal office, four Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, three Archbishops of York, and, says the 
annalist of the diocese, “ to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the cause of Monarchy and of 
Orthodoxy, one Martyr, William Laud.” 

As strong a front as such a record presents in 
favour of Church and State, it was ineffectual 
in perpetuating it in America. Its tendency 
in George the III.’s time was to expel the popu- 
lar element of voluntaryism in the Old Coun- 
try, and to give it growth along the eastern 
shores of the Western hemisphere. The British 
flag was waving over the ramparts of Louis- 
burg, Niagara, Ticonderoga, Crown Point, Que- 
bec, and all Canada; and an address presented 
to the celebrated William Pitt by the City of 
London, says: “ Mr. Pitt left the thirteen British » 
Colonies in North America in perfect security 
and happiness, every inhabitant then glowing 
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with the warmest affection to the parent country. 
At home all was animation and industry. Riches 
and glory flowed in from every quarter.” But 
the polity of Church and State embodied tainted — 
principles of administration for those educated 
under a colonial regime, and, sniffing afar off in 
every breeze a spirit opposed to local govern- 
ment, and the recognition of tax-paying subjects 
themselves electing the objects to be paid for out 
of the public exchequer, a protest from every 
man’s door was uttered against the adoption of a 
rule making the State the guardian of the relig- 
ious convictions of the people. The result is well 
known. Religious Church education was sought 
to countervail it all, and the Clergy Reserves in 
1791 were to constitute the capital for the mon- 
- opoly of an education unacceptable to every one 
not a member of the Church of England. 
Under the circumstances of the times, such 
an adoption can scarcely be reprobated. The 
very world itself was in a transitional condition 
as to modes of life, education, means of sub- 
sistence, and territorial occupation. Geographical 
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experience had not given expansion to the minds _ 
of those whose vision compassed the limits of a 
small island; nor had enterprise opened the 
gates of a commerce hitherto unknown; nor 
had the education congenital with an existence 
among ourselves displayed to England that the | 
ingenuity and habits of the young in a new 
country are the ones to give stability and patriot- 
ism to that country in manhood. That none 
other than the Church of England could furnish 
the State with reliable citizens was the impelling 
sentiment, and from this arose the union of 
Church and State Gif the union ever existed) in 
Canada, and its subsidy of one-seventh of the 
provincial territory. 

It took many years to uneducate England (if 
’ we may be permitted to use the word), and to 
incite her to the adoption of a colonial system 
of education and government calculated alike to 
confer upon her laurels of wealth, coherency and 
expansion. 

No adverse reflection, however, should arise 


in the minds of the present or any other gener- i 4 
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ation when reviewing the motives and temper of 
Great Britain between the years of 1791 and 
1854-55—a period of time covering “ Reserve” 
electoral excitement ; for it is to be remembered 
that the mother country is not as flexible in the 
acquisition of varied talents, nor as ready to 
apply them when acquired, as a youthful popula- 
tion who shape and organize the education and 
policy of a newly constituted colony. Besides, 
intercommunication was more difficult and less 
frequent in those days than at present, and many 
months were required to obtain a knowledge of 
public opinion even upon the spot. The wonder 
is that we are succeeding as well as we are, when 
it is observed that the leaven of some of our 
public institutions hankers for governmg men 
who have had no education, no experience in the 
atmosphere of their labours. 

The most successful scholastic establishments 
of 1886 are those of executive abilities and ex- 
cellent mental training, acquired either by birth | 
or many years of residence within the limits of 
the Dominion. An early opportunity may for- 
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tunately occur for showing that the retarding © 
influences hinted at follow along and actuate 
with an unconscious impulse the conduct of the 
children born here, but having the parentage of 
the old-fashioned sons of Church and State. 
Their status is determined by accidental advan- 
tages, not meritorious wisdom. And the sooner 
they are superseded by intelligence based upon 

other metal, the more active will be the ad- 
ministration of equity and enterprise in the 
community where their influence is employed. 


CHAPTER III. 
Precedence—Loyalty—-Loyalty of the Baptists. 


HO effected the separation of Church 
- and State Gf it ever existed) in 
Canada? This question is put as to 
individuals, and is too difficult to answer at 
once. It requires to be enlarged to embrace 
the population of Upper Canada. With this 
thought before us, the reply is found in a re- 
membrance that as the rays of the sun and the 
copious showers of the sky fructify the earth 
for the equal advantage of every soul, so the 
“State constitution, under which we live and by 
which we are civilly protected, regards every 
one as equally entitled to a preservation in his 
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economy of life. There is no precedence. De- 
nominational tuition and ecclesiastical discipline 
are subject respectively to the members compos- 
ing each organization. And it is a constituent 
element in law that they be protected in the 
promulgation of morality and every other 
quality conducive to happiness and order, al- 
ways recollecting the often-quoted apothegm. 
that, “Order is heaven’s first law; this con- 
fessed, some are and must be greater than the 
rest.” 

Accordingly, taking up the part enacted by 
denominations in the separation of Church from . 
State, incomplete as it is, as will be displayed 
when we come to speak of the Church of Eng- 
land later on, our first inquiry will be the 
loyalty in kind and degree by which they were 
affected. The charge preferred was that votes 
_were controlled by the characteristic belief of 
the denomination, and the intercourse it had 
‘with the neighbouring Republic; and that these _ 
votes were invariably cast in favour of republi- 
can principles. e 
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Taken singly, the Baptists were reputed to be 
the least reliable in the article of loyalty, and 
with them we will consort until their case is 
disposed of and the attitude of another denomi- 
nation assumed in the controversy is taken up. 
Statistics and proprietary “holdings” will not 
be given, for they cannot be had. But knowledge 
_aequired by observation and personal intercourse 
with families and individuals themselves will be 
our authority for asserting that the Baptists 
were not behind other people of Canada in sus- 
taining the British constitution. Side by side 
with them, numerically compared, I do not know 
but that they were in advance in what were 
known as Tory doctrines. This especially so 
throughout what was known as the Long Point 
country, Grimsby, and a few other neighbour- 
hoods where this denomination was found. 

Of the Baptists it cannot be said they were 
unpatriotic or selfish, for they promulgated and 
sustained the declarations— 

Ist. That State endowments of religion in any 


form are anti-Scriptural. 


84095 
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Qnd. That governments are the result of 
human necessities, and not the agent or instru- 


ment designed of God for the direct or indirect 
control of religious faith and opinion, which are 
to be based on the Word of God only. 

Every good man is indeed a patriot; for a 
good man is a public good. 


They evidenced their unselfishness, for when 


they might have obtained from the Government, 


as a gratuity for their sixty ministers, at least — 


the sum of $38,820, they on principle declined it, 
and relied solely on the voluntary principle. 


Professor J. E. Wells has lately written the ; : 


life of the Rev. Dr. Fyfe, and in order to give a 
clear view of the obstacles the Rev. Doctor had 
to contend against, a review of the Clergy 
Reserve Question is given, and it, with a quota- 
tion from Dent’s History of the Rebellion, will 
constitute our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Act of 1791—The “ Protestant Clergy ”—The Im- 
perial Act of 1840—The Episcopal Church Well Cared 
For—But Not Satisfied—The Question Re-opened— 
Baptists in the Field. 


OVINE Clergy Reserves had their origin in 

; | what is known as the Constitutional 

3 Act of 1791. By the thirty-sixth 
section of that Act provision was made for . 
reserving out of all grants of public lands in 
Upper and Lower Canada, past as well as future, 
an allotment for the support of a “ Protestant 
clergy.” This allotment was to be “equal in 
value to the seventh part of the lands so 
granted.” By the next section it was provided 
that the rents, profits, and emoluments arising 
from the lands so appropriated were to be appli- 
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cable solely to the maintenance and support of a 
Protestant clergy.. In these, and companion 
clauses providing for the endowment of rec- 
tories, were enfolded the germs of the worst 
evils with which the colony was ever afilicted. 


They were prolific of the bitterest political and — 


sectarian strife. They wrought intolerable hard- 
ship and wrong to many industrious settlers. 
They retarded the growth of the province, hin- 
dered the development of its resources, kindled 
in the bosoms of many of its inhabitants a deep 
and lasting resentment, and aroused in many 
others the spirit of hatred, malice, and all unchar- 
itableness. They were the means of arraying 


those who should have gone forward hand in a 


-hand and shoulder to shoulder in the path of 


material and moral progress, in two hostile 


camps, and they became eventually one of the 


exciting causes of the rebellion and bloodshed 
of 1836. 

Such legislation was, of course, wrong in prin- 
ciple, and in any case could have wrought only 
evil. It involved the noxious element of State- 
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Churchism, and was, consequently, in itself an 
infringement on the rights of citizenship, a 
violation of liberty of conscience, and a gross 
perversion of the spirit of Christianity. But 
these inherent evils were intensified by faults of 
administration and stimulated by the greed of 
the adherents of the would-be-supreme sect. 
Those to whom was assigned the duty of 
making the appropriations, not satisfied with 
the too liberal provisions of the Act which de- 
creed that the lands reserved for the clergy 
should be equal to one-seventh of all grants 
made by the Crown, and so to one-eighth of the 
whole in which they were included, were accus- 
tomed, by a strained interpretation of the clause, 
to set aside for, that purpose one-seventh of the 
whole, thus making the Clergy Reserves actually 
equal to one-sixth part of all the lands granted 
for other purposes. Mr. Dent, in his History of 
the Rebellion, vol. 1, page 65, adds, that from 
the fact that this method was confined to about 
two-thirds of the surveyed townships, as well 
as from the obvious construction of the statute, 
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“it is to be inferred that the excessive reserva-_ 
tions were made deliberately, and not from mere 
Oversight or inadvertence.” The surplus thus 
unjustly appropriated on behalf of the clergy 
had in 18388 footed up to a total of three hundred — 
thousand acres. 

No prophetic powers were needed to foretell 
the baleful effects of such legislation. The 
castastrophe was hastened by another vicious 
practice followed in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act. Instead of having large blocks 
set apart in certain localities, the reserves were | 
interspersed amongst the grants made to actual 
settlers, in order that their value might be en- 
hanced by the improvements made on the con- 
tiguous lands. The clergy would thus be doubly 
endowed, first by the free gift of immense 
quantities of the public domain, and second, by 
the large and constant increment resulting from 

the industry and enterprise of the settlers in 
the adjacent districts. In some parts, however, 
as in the Niagara peninsula, and in certain 
townships along the St. Lawrence, this plan 
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could not be followed, as large grants had already 
been made en bloc. Hence, in these cases, large 
tracts of neighbouring townships were reserved 
for the clergy. 

The -pernicious tendencies of such reserva- 
tions in either case are apparent. They increase 
immensely the difficulties of the early settlers 
in road-making, both for purposes of intercom- 
munication and as a means of reaching the 
nearest markets. By separating the settlers 
from each other they become serious barriers 
to combined action for municipal, school, and 
other purposes. They debar them, in many 
cases, from that social intercourse which is so 
-much needed as an alleviation of the hardships 
of pioneer life. And they do all this in order 
that the owner of the reserves may be made 
rich by the improvements wrought by the 
settlers’ toil and privation. The evil effects of 
such a system of reservations, though some of 
them are made for more public and juster ends, 
are seriously felt to-day in Manitoba and the 
North-West. It would be aside from the object 


™, 
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of the present work to dwell upon this aspect of 
the Clergy Reserves trouble. This brief refer- 
ence will suffice to show that the people had 
good reasons, apart altogether from the denomi- 
national issues involved, for feeling that the 
Clergy Reserves were an injustice and an out- 
rage. As a matter of fact, it would seem that 
the grievance was first felt by the settlers in 
their private capacity, and that the first pro- 
tests were uttered and the first combinations 
formed : against the reservations on purely 
secular grounds. | 

But murmurs of discontent soon arose in other 
quarters. The Clergy Reserves became a bone 
of contention amongst the denominations. The 
ambiguous wording of the enacting clause made 
them a veritable apple of discord amongst the 
various Protestant sects. The dispute turned, | 
of course, on the meaning of the words “ Protes- 
tant clergy.” The word “Protestant,” on the 
one hand, might well be regarded as simply the 
antithesis of Catholic, and the reserves under- — 
stood to be for the benefit of all the denomina- 
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tions which abjured the tenets of the Romish 
Church. But, on the other hand, the word 
clergy, it was urged, was commonly used in 
reference to ministers of the established Church 
of England only, and, it was averred, had never 
been applied in any British statute to designate 
any ministers except those of the Churches of 
Rome and of England. Various other clauses 
of the Act were adduced in support of the one 
or the other interpretation. The claim put for- 
ward by the Church of Scotland was particularly 
strong, inasmuch as it was also an established 
‘Church in one section of the mother country, 
and had been expressly recognized as a “ Protes- 
tant Church” in the Union Act of 1707. 

But, it may be asked, can it be that absolutely 
all the denominations in the Province were 
engaged in this disgraceful struggle for the 
loaves and fishes of State endowment? Were 
there no exceptions to the discreditable rule— 
no Church, or association of Churches, prepared 
to take the high New Testament ground and to 
repudiate all desire or inclination to accept State 
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pay or support? The reply is that, so far as 


appears, there were no exceptions. The leading 
denominations at that day were few in number. 


It was before the “Disruption,” and consequently 


there was no free Presbyterian Church to vindi- 
cate, as that Church did nobly a few years later 
in Canada, the likerty and spirituality of the 
Church of Christ. The Baptists were as yet 
few in number and without any organization 
which could either have demanded its share of 
the public plunder, or maintained the grand 
principle of Church independence of which 
Baptists have been in all ages consistent 
champions. 

The battle raged fiercely. The claims of the 
Presbyterians were allowed. ‘This was a signal 
for other Protestant denominations to press their 


demands for a share of the spoils. The opinions “4 


of the constitutional lawyers were invoked to 
declare the meaning of the Act, and were found 
to be as various as the views of the bodies which 
employed them. 


Meanwhile, as was to be expected from the 


\ 
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fact that the holders of public offices were, 
almost without exception, members or adherents 
-of that Church, the Episcopalians got the lion’s 
share of the booty. “According to a return to 
the House of Assembly of lands set apart as 
glebes in Upper Canada during the forty-six 
years from 1787 to 1833, it appears that 22,345 
acres were so set apart for the clergy of the 
Church of England, 1,160 acres for ministers of 
the Kirk of Scotland, 400 for Roman Catholics, 
and ‘none for any other denomination.’ ” * 

It is unnecessary to enter here more minutely 
into the history of the first Clergy Reserve 
struggle. After much and fierce contention the 
question was supposed to be settled by the 
Imperial Act of 1840, entituled “an Act to pro- 
vide for the sale of the Clergy Reserves in the 
Province of Canada, and for the distribution of 
the proceeds thereof.” By this Act the Gover- 
nor and Council of Canada were empowered to sell 
the fee simple of the reserves, but not more than 


* Dent’s Rebellion, Vol. I., page 67. 
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100,000 acres in any one year, and to invest the 
produce of the same in some public fund, and 
the interests and dividends on all such invest- 
ments were to be drawn by the Receiver-General 
of Canada, and to be paid by him to satisfy all 
such stipends and allowances as had been made 
to the clergy of the Churches of England and 
Scotland, or other religious bodies to which the 
faith of the Crown was pledged. The amount 
with which the funds were thus annually charge- 
able was £9,280. The Act further provided © | 
that as soon as the income from the fund should 
exceed this sum, the interests and dividends 
accruing from the first of the Clergy Reserve 
funds, that created by the Act 7 and 8 George 
IV., should be divided into three equal parts, of 
which two should be appropriated to the Church 
of England and one to the Church of Scotland, | 
and those accruing from the second fund, that 
created by the Act of 1840 above described, 
should be divided into six equal parts of which 
two should be appropriated to the Church of 
England, one to the Church of Scotland, and the 
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remaining three be placed at the disposal of the 
Governor for the time being, to be applied by 
him “for purposes of public worship and relig- 
ious instruction in Canada.” Notwithstanding 
this very favourable settlement of their claims, 
a settlement which was denounced as unjust by 
other religious bodies, but acquiesced in for the 
sake of peace, the English Church authorities 
were dissatisfied and caused the whole question 
to be re-opened in 1845, by petitioning the 
Legislature to have the unsold portions of the 
reserves divided and the proportion accruing to 
the Episcopal Church invested in the Church 
Society of Toronto. This petition, if granted, 
would, of course, have had the effect of endow- 
ing the English Church with immense acres of 
public lands, and enabling it to withhold them 
from sale or settlement at pleasure, until such 
time as the occupation or cultivation of sur- 
rounding districts had vastly increased their | 
value. It would, in short, have made the Eng- 
lish Church a State-endowed Church, and paved 
the way for its becoming in fact, what Bishop 
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Strachan of Toronto actually styled it in a 
circular letter addressed to the clergy and laity 
about this date, the “Established Church in 
Western Canada.” 

The battle for religious equality, thus indis- 


ereetly renewed by the friends of episcopacy, — 


was waged with vigour and bitterness for several 
years. It was during this second stage of the 
conflict that the Baptists entered the arena as an 
organized body. Mr. Fyfe, though still quite 
young, took from time to time, as we shall see, 
an important part in this contest and others of 
a similar nature. It need scarcely be added that 


he and other leaders contended not for a share | 


of the spoils, but for absolute civil and religious 
liberty and equality. They denied the right of 
other denominations to what they on principle 
repudiated for themselves, any special privileges 
purchased for them with the public funds, which 
were the common property of the whole people, 
without respect to creed or sect. 

Closely connected with the Clergy Reserves 
trouble was that arising out of the endowed 
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rectories. By sections of the Act of 1791, sub- 
sequent to those already referred to, provision 
was made for the erection and endowment 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, under instructions 
from the Crown, of one or more parsonages or 
rectories in every township, or parish, according 
_to the establishment of the Church of England, 
_and for the presentation of incumbents, subject 
to the Bishop’s right of institution. The stern 
opposition which the Clergy Reserves provision 
_ aroused and the keen contests which ensued year 
after year, prevented any action being taken to 
give effect to the clauses respecting the rectories 
~ for nearly half a century after the passage of 
the Act. In view of the fact that the Imperial 
authorities had requested the Provincial Parlia- 
“ment to legislate on the reserves question with 
a view to eliminating its more objectionable 
features, and in view of the further fact that 
colonial secretaries, and particularly Lord God- 
erich, had given what were understood to be 
pledges that no steps would be taken to dispose 
of any part of the reserves, except in accordance 
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with the views and wishes of a majority of the © q 


Canadian people, the public mind seems to have 


been quite at rest so far as the rectory endow- a 


ment clauses of the,obnoxious Act were con- 
cerned. The popular surprise and indignation 
may be imagined when the fact leaked out that 
Sir John Colborne, yielding no doubt to the per- — 
sistent solicitations of his High Church advisers 
in the Executive Council, had, as one of his last 
official acts, and only eight days before the 
arrival of his successor, Sir Francis Head, signed 
patents creating and endowing forty-four rec- 
tories. It afterwards came out that the patents 
had actually been made out for thirteen more, 
but had for some reason been left unsigned, and “f 
so could not be made available. To the forty- | 
four were assigned more than 17,000 acres of 
the public lands, an average of nearly 370 acres 
to each rectory. The transaction was kept 
secret as long as possible, both from the Home 


authorities and from the Canadian people. The — 


deed was consummated in January, 1836, but 
did not become generally known until after the 
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close of the session of Parliament in the spring. 
For the sequel we cannot do better than quote 
the concise summary given in a recent historical 
work :* . 

“No sooner did it become known than the 
public indignation began to manifest itself in 
lurid speeches and newspaper articles. Meetings 
were held to denounce Sir John Colborne and 
those who had prompted him to this high- 
handed iniquity. The Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference and the Synod of the Church of Scotland 
in Upper Canada, if agreeing on no other sub- 
ject, were of one mind as to this, and officially 
pronounced upon it with a vehemence which 
commended itself to popular opinion. Petitions 
without number were sent over the sea. ‘The 
Imperial Government,’ says Mr. Lindsey, ‘was 
besieged with petitions, praying for the annul- 
ment of the rectories)s The temper of the 
public mind became imbued with that sullenness 
which a sense of injury begets, and which fore- 


* Dent’s History of the Rebellion, Vol. I., p. 294. 
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bodes the approach of civil commotion. It was 4 
the idea of violated Imperial faith; of a broken 
compact between the Sovereign and his Canadian “ 
subjects, that constituted the sting of the injury. 4 
_The people recurred to the promise of Lord d 
Goderich that their wishes should be the Sove- 
reion’s guide in the matter, and regarded them- E 
selves as the victims of a deception which | 
brought dishonour on the Crown and distrust 
upon Imperial faith’ .The Home Government — 
were in two minds about repudiating the trans- 
action. The right of the Lieutenant-Governor 4 


to create and endow without the express assent 


. of the King was not perfectly clear, and the — 
law officers of the Crown were consulted on — 
the question. Those gentlemen, on the case sub- 4 
mitted for their consideration, pronounced the — 
opinion that there had been an excess of author- 
ity ; and that the creation and endowment were F 
invalid. Dr. Strachan, upon becoming acquainted a 
with this circumstance, prepared a report em- F 
bodying certain facts and documents which had 4 
not been before the law officers, to whom the — 
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case was now submitted a second time. The 
additional data placed a different face upon the 
question, and the law officers arrived at a con- 
clusion contrary to that which they had formerly 
expressed. The grantees were accordingly per- 
mitted to retain their property undisturbed, but 
the name of Sir John Colborne continued to be | 
execrated in Upper Canada for his share in the 
transaction for many a year.” | 


Sa 


CHAPTER V. 


Methodist Influence—Patriotism—Rev. Wm. Ryerson’s 
Speech—Rev. Dr. Ryerson’s Memorandum on the 
Clergy Reserve Question—Settlement with the Meth- 
odists—The Amount of Money the Methodist Clergy 
Might Have Had But Did Not Take. 


'T cannot be denied but that Methodist 
influences have had a controlling hand 


My in moulding and strengthening the insti- 
tutions and commerce of our common country. 

At an early period in the history of Canada, 
when they were few in numbers and without 
the antiquity of organization belonging to those 
who either ridiculed or maligned their youth 
and their patriotism, they stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the ranks which preserved the colony 
to England. England had her soldiers and navy 
employed in defending her shores from the 
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_ aggressions of Napoleonic power, and could ilk 
spare her troops for the purposes of defence 
_ along our boundary lines. The militia were our 
protection ; and none came forward with nobler 
hearts and more valorous determinations than 
those who wore helmets and cuirasses fashioned 
with Methodist steel. True patriotism is a 
species of heroic virtue, and indeed the best 
species of it, it is said, does not often occur. 
The name is daily assumed; but by prostitution 
— it as often loses its dignity. 

As the last days of the reserves were drawing 
to a close it fell to the Rev. Wm. Ryerson to 
repel the equivocal asseverations which had been 
directed against the people of his own persuasion 
in respect to the disposal of the reserve funds. 
They had been styled “enemies of the prosperity 
of the British Crown.” “These hard words,” 
said the speaker, at a public discussion, “were 
used in reference to 20,000 of the best men of 
Canada. What were the feelings which these 
things excited? Ask that reverend friend (point- 
ing to Rev. Mr. Richardson). Rise, sir, (address- 
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ing that gentleman), and show that person, once 
perfect, but shattered and broken and mangled 
‘in the service of your country. Tell this audi- ~ 
ence whether, having fought in a British ship, a 
under a British commander, you have forfeited 
all claims on the Crown, or whether you are 
insensible to the value of British institutions. 
Tell me, ye who say that the opponents of the — 
reserves are enemies to the Crown, how many 
of those who received medals in honour of their ‘ 
valour and their services in the war with the : 
United States were members of that Church 
whose petitioners say that they were ignorant — 
or insensible to the fundamental principles of — 
our glorious constitution ?” 

These words are nothing more than an in- | 
scription upon the flag of the volunteers who . 
adorned and protected Canada, at the moment 
when, without them, it would have passed to the | 4 
protectorate of another country. It can be laid 
down as an axiom that a bad man cannot be a 
patriot. 7 ae 

On and on went the numerical influence of q 
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these people. Its weight for many years bear- 
ing down upon the public mind, is graphically 
prepared for such a book as this by that State 
instructor, the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, in a paper of 
his which he drew up on the 9th of May, 1851, 
for the guidance of Earl Grey and the Imperial 
Parliament. It is historic truth, embodied as 
much in the oratorical language of a Sheridan 
as in the romance of a poet. 

The reverend Doctor was abroad upon educa- 
tional business at the time of its composition, 
and, after using the usual formalities of address, 
he proceeds to say to the Karl :— | 

- Fully concurring in the remark of the Bishop 
of London, in a late reply to the deputation of 
the inhabitants of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
that “there is no kind of intestine division so 
injurious in its character and tendency as that 
which is grounded on religious questions” ; and 
firmly believing, as I do, that the long con- 
tinuance of Canada as a portion of the British 
Empire depends upon the proceedings of the 
British Parliament on the question of the Clergy 
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Reserves, I desire, as a native and resident of 
Upper Canada, as a Protestant and lover of. 
British institutions, to submit the following 


brief observations on that question, in order to a 


correct erroneous impressions in England, and to 


induce such a course of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings as will conduce to the honour of Great 
Britain, and to the peace and welfare of Canada: 
1. My first remark is, that this is a question 
agitated for more than twenty-five years, almost 
exclusively among Protestants in Canada, and 
the agitation of which, at the present time, has 
not, in any way whatever, been promoted hy 
Roman Catholic influence, An attempt has been 


made in some quarters to create a contrary 


impression in England; but that I am correct in 
my statement will, I think, appear from the 
following facts :—First, though the question of 
the Clergy Reserves nominally relates to Lower _ 
as well as Upper Canada (since the union of the 
two Canadas under one Legislature), it is his- 


torically and practically an Upper Canadian a 


question. The agitation of it originated in 
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Upper Canada; it never was agitated in Lower 
Canada before the union of the two provinces; 
it is discussed chiefly by the Upper Canada 
press, and pressed most earnestly by the Upper 
Canada members of the Legislature. So strongly 
is it viewed as an Upper Canadian question, 
that a considerable portion of the press of Upper 
Canada has objected to Lower Canadian mem- 
bers of the Legislature interfering in its dis- 
cussion or influencing its decision by their votes. 
Secondly, all the Upper Canadian members, both 
of the Executive Council and of the Legislative 
Assembly, are Protestants. Of the forty-two 
members of the Legislative Assembly elected in 
Upper Canada, not one of them is a Roman 
Catholic; of the five Upper Canadian members 
of the Executive Council, all are Protestants, 
and all were in favour of the late Address of 
the Assembly to the Queen, praying for the 
repeal of the Imperial Act, 4 & 5 Vic., cap. 78, 
and for restoring to the people of Canada the 
_ constitutional right of judging for themselves as 
to the disposal of the Clergy Reserve lands in 
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that country. It ought, therefore, to be remem- | 
bered in England, that this question relates 
chiefly to Upper Canada, which is, for the most 


part, a Protestant country, and which has not 4 


a single Roman Catholic in the Legislative 
Assembly. 
2. I remark, in the next place, that it is not a 


question of Church and State union, or whether 


the State shall contribute to the support of © 
religion in one or more forms. It is whether 
the Canadian people shall judge for themselves 
as to the mode of supporting their religious 
. worship, as well as to the religious creed they 
shall adopt. This right was clearly secured 
to them by their constitutional Act of 1791, 
31st George III., cap.'31, but was taken from 
them by the Imperial Act of 1840, 3 & 4 Vic, 
cap. 78. In what manner the people of Canada, 
through their representatives, may exercise the 
constitutional right, the restoration of which 
they claim, for the support of religion, I am not 


prepared to say. But whether they shall exer- | q 
cise wisely or not that, or any other right con- 
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stitutionally vested in them, is a matter apper- 
‘taining to themselves, and not to parties in 
England. I am not to be the less anxious for 
the restoration to my country of its constitu- 
tional rights because it may not exercise them 
wisely, or exercise them in a manner opposed to 
my personal views and wishes. The constitu- 
tional rights of legislation in Great Britain may 
not have always been exercised most judiciously, 
but who would adduce that as an argument for 
the annihilation of those rights, or against the 
existence of constitutional freedom in England ? 
Is Canada to be made an exception to this rule ? 

3. I remark, thirdly, that neither is this a 
question which affects the vested rights of any 
parties except those of the people of Canada 
generally. When one-seventh of the wild lands 
of Canada was reserved for the support of a 
Protestant - clergy, . by: ithe: Ags. of 1791, dist 
George FLL, cap. al; thie Canadian Legislature, 
created | sby the same’ “Act, was invested with 
anitHoritys - ‘under certain | ‘forms, of to vary or 
repeal” the several clauses relating to that clergy 
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land reservation, That vested right the people 
of Upper Canada possessed from 1791 to 1840. 
All other vested rights are subordinate to those 
of a whole people, and are not to be exalted 
above them. The Canadian Legislative Assem- 
bly has proposed to secure all parties who have 
acquired rights or interests in the revenue arising 
from the sales of the clergy reserve lands during 
the lives of the incumbents or recipients ; but, 
beyond that guarantee, it claims the right of 
“varying or repealing,” as it shall judge expe- 
dient, the landed reservation in question, and 
the application of the revenues arising from it. 
4. The real question for consideration in Eng- 
land being thus separated from other questions 
with which it has sometimes been erroneously | 
and injuriously confounded, I proceed to remark — 
that the Imperial Act 3 and 4 Vic. cap. 78, is at 
variance with what> the: Tmiperial: Governments 
without exception’ and without reservation, for 
twenty-five years, have’ adrhitted to be . the 
constitutional » rights ‘of the : ‘people of ‘Canada. ! 
It has at all times been admitted, in the first’ 
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place, that the Act 31st Geo. IIL, cap. 31, which 
created a Legislature in Canada, and authorized 
the clergy land reservation, invested the Cana- 
dian Legislature with authority to legislate as 
to its disposal, and the application of revenues 
arising from it; and, secondly, that whatever 
legislation might take place on the subject 
should be in harmony with the wishes of the 
~Canadian people. The Imperial Act 3 and 4 
Vic., cap. 78, deprives the Canadian people of 
that right of legislation which they had pos- 
sessed for forty years, and does violence to their 
wishes and opinions in the disposal which it 
makes of the revenues of the lands in question, 
Now the rights of the people of Canada on this 
subject were explicitly stated by the late Sir 
George Murray in 1828, by the Earl of Ripon 
in 1832, by His late Most Gracious Majesty in 
a message to the Legislature of Upper Canada 
in 1833, and by Lord Glenelg in 1835 and 1836. 
I give-a summary of the whole in the words of 
Lord Glenelg, in a despatch to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada, dated December 5, 
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_ 1835, in reply to an attempt on the part of the 
latter to induce Imperial legislation on the sub- 
ject. Lord Glenelg says, on behalf of the Im- 
perial Government, that | 

Parliamentary legislation on any subject of 
exclusively internal concern, in a British colony 
possessing a Representative Assembly, is as a 
general rule unconstitutional. It is aright of 
which the exercise is reserved for extreme cases, _ 
in which necessity at once creates and justifies 
the exception. 

After showing that no necessity existed for 
setting aside the constitutional rights of the 
Canadian people, Lord Glenelg expresses himself 
in the following language of Nene poli- 
tical philosophy :— 

It is not difficult to perceive the reason — 
which induced Parliament, in 1791, to connect 
with a reservation of land for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, the special delegation to the Council and 
Assembly of the right to vary that provision by 
any Bill which, being reserved for the significa- 
tion of His Majesty's pleasure, should be com- 
municated to both Houses of Parliament for six 
weeks before that decision was pronounced. Re- 
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membering, it should seem, how fertile a source 
of controversy ecclesiastical endowment had 
supplied throughout a large part of the Chris- 
tian world, and how impossible it was to fore- 
tell with precision what might be the prevailing 
_ opinions and feelings of the Canadians on this 
subject at a future period, Parliament at once 
secured the means of making a systematic pro- 
vision for a Protestant clergy, and took full 
precaution against the eventual inaptitude of 
that system to the more advanced stages of a 
society then in its infant state, and of which no 
human foresight could divine the more mature 
and settled judgment. 

In the controversy, therefore, respecting 
ecclesiastical endowments, which at present 
divides the Canadian Legislature, I find no un- 
expected element of agitation, the discovery of 
-which demands a departure from the fixed prin- 
ciples of the constitution, but merely the fulfil- 
ment of the anticipations of the Parliament of 
_ 1791, in the exhibition of that conflict of opinion 
for which the statute of that year may be said 
to have made a deliberate preparation. In re- 
ferring the subject to the future Canadian Legis- 
lature, the authors of the Constitutional Act 
- must be supposed to have contemplated the 
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crisis at which we have now arrived—the era 
of warm and protracted debate, which, in a free 


government, may be said to be a necessary pre- q 
cursor to the settlement of any great principle 


of national policy. We must not have recourse 


to an extreme remedy, merely to avoid the em- __ 
barrassment which is the present, though tem- . _ 


porary, result of our own legislation. 
I think, therefore, that to withdraw from 


the Canadian to the Imperial Legislature the 


question respecting the Clergy Reserves, would 
be an infringement of that cardinal principle of 
colonial government.which forbids Parliamentary 
interference, except in submission to an evident 
and well-established necessity. 

In January, 1840, the two branches of the 


Legislature of Upper Canada passed a Bill (the 


Legislative Assembly by a majority of 28 to 20, 


and the Legislative Council by a majority of 13 
“to 4) relative to the Clergy Reserve—providing 
for the interests of their existing incumbents, 


and dividing the proceeds of the sales of said . 4 


lands among various religious persuasions ac- 


cording to a census taken once in five years, 


and leaving each religious persuasion free to 
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expend the sum or sums to which it should be 
entitled according to its pleasure, whether for 
the support of its clergy, the erection of places 
of worship, or for purposes of education. Though 
the great majority of the people of Upper 
Canada desired the application of the proceeds 
of these lands for educational purposes only ; 
yet a majority of both branches of the Legis- 
lature agreed to a compromise which could be 
defended as just to all parties, whatever prefer- 
ences might be entertained on the subject in 
the abstract. But instead of. the Royal assent 
being advised to be given to that Canadian Bill 
on a local Canadian question, a new Bill was 
introduced into the Imperial Parliament, giving 
about three-fourths of the proceeds of the Clergy 
Reserves (including past and future sales) to the 
clergy of the Churches of England and Scotland, 
giving nothing to any other Church, but leaving 
.the remaining one-fourth (or half of future sales) 
at the discretionary disposal of the Executive for 
religious purposes. This part of the Imperial 
Act has proved inoperative to this day; and 
9) 
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should any religious persuasion recelve any por- 
tion of this comparative pittance of the clergy 
land funds, it would do so not as a matter of 
right (as do the Churches of England and Scot- 
land in receiving their lion’s share), but at and 


during the pleasure of any party in power—a a 


position in which no religious community should 
be placed to the Executive, and in which the 


Executive ought not to be placed to any relig- 


ious community. Such an Act can be justified 
upon no principle of justice or sound policy, and 


is at variance with the almost unanimous and 


often recorded wishes of the people of Upper 


Canada. The Christian Examiner—a monthly — 
organ of the Church of Scotland in Upper © 
Canada—expressed not only the general senti-_ 


ments of the members of that Church, but also 
of people at large, in the following words, con- 
tained in an elaborate editorial which appeared 
in that publication a few months before the 
passing of the Imperial Act of 1841 :— 


Year after year, at least during the last decade, 


the general sentiment in this colony has been 


ek hae 
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uttéred in no unequivocal form, that no Church 


_ invested with exclusive privileges derived from 


_ the State, is adapted to the condition of society 
among us. It cannot be doubted that this is the 


conviction of nine-tenths of the colonists. Ex- 


cept among a few ambitious magnates of the 
- Church of England, we never hear a contrary 
- sentiment breathed. Equal rights upon equal 


conditions is the general ery. And although 


_ several Assemblymen of the present House have 
-_ chosen to misinterpret the public voice, and to 
advocate a different principle, we doubt not 
_ that on their next appearance before their con- 


stituents, they will be taught that this is not the 


age, nor this the country, in which the grand 


principle of equal rights can be departed from 
with impunity. 


Now, although the Imperial Act of 1840 may 


have induced “a few magnates” of the Church 


of Scotland to unite with other “ magnates,” 


whom they once considered “ambitious,” in 


denying the “grand principle of equal rights” 


to their more numerous Methodist brethren, and 


other religious persuasions, yet the “ convictions 


h of nine-tenths” of the Canadian people remain 
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unchanged; nor will they, because of the changed _ 4 
circumstances of a few clergymen of the Church a 
of Scotland, suffer “the grand principle of equal 4 
rights to be departed from with impunity.” 

5. I observe, likewise, that the continuance of ) 
the Imperial Act of 1840 is desired by a mere 
fraction of the Canadian population, while its 
repeal is demanded by that country at large. : 
The assertions of any interested parties on a 
matter of this kind are of little weight against - 4 
the proceedings and statements of the repre- a 
sentatives of the people. The Address of the 
Legislative Assembly to Her Majesty must 4 
be regarded as the authoritative and true ex- 4 
pression of the opinions and wishes of the _ 
Canadian people. It is true, there was diversity 4 
of opinion as to the manner in which the incum- 7 
bents on the Clergy Reserve Fund should be a 
dealt with, and also as to certain other declara- _ 4 
tions contained in the Address of the Assembly; a 
but no member of the Canadian Legislature — 
ventured to justify the provisions of the Im- q 
perial Act, and very few ventured to vote in qa 
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favour of its continuance, even upon the ground 
_ of expediency, in behalf of the “magnates” of 
_ two favourable Churches. When the resolutions 
of the Address to Her Majesty were moved in 
the Legislative Assembly of Canada on this 
subject, an amendment was moved by the sup- 
porters of the present exclusive privileges of the 
Churches of England and Scotland in Canada, 
an amendment which contained the following 
words :— 


That in the opinion of this House it is inex- 
pedient to disturb or unsettle, by resolution or 
enactment, the appropriations or endowments 
now existing in Upper and Lower Canada for 
religious purposes; that the well-being of society 
and the growing wants of the various Christian 
bodies in Canada demand that the several pro- 
visions of the Imperial Act 3 and 4 Vic., cap. 
78, should be carried out to their fullest extent. 


In favour of the amendment, that is, in favour 
of the continuance and operations of the Im- 
perial Act of 1840, voted sixteen; against it 
voted fifty-two. Who would think of perpetuat- 
ing a law in England at variance with the 
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sentiments of three-fourths of the members of 4 
the House of Commons, and even of a large pro- 


portion of the constituency of Great Britain ? : 
Could the present constitution of Government a 
in England be maintained, could revolution be 
long prevented, if laws were retained on the ~ i 
statute-book condemned by three-fourths of the 4 
Commons, and more than three-fourths of all — 4 
classes of people in the land, and those statutes 
involving religious questions? And is that to 
be perpetuated in Canada which would not be 
retained in England for a month ? % 
6. Into the origin and progress of the contro-- a 
versy connected with the Clergy Reserves, it is a 
needless for me to enter. They are sufficiently —_ 
stated in the Address of the Legislative Assembly 
of Canada to the Queen, a copy of which is 3 
herewith annexed, together with the majorities 
by which each of the thirty-one clauses of the i | 
Address was separately voted. It will be seen o 
that the first twenty-three clauses of the Ad- 7 
dress were carried by a majority of 52 to 18; % 
the 24th clause by 51 to 20; the 26th clause by 4 
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_ 48 to 19; the 27th and 28th clauses by 47 to 20; 
the 29th clause by 36 to 34; the 30th clause by 
40 to 28; the 31st clause, containing the prayer 
of the Address, by 45 to 23. The only clause of 
the Address, therefore, in favour of which the — 
majority of the Assembly was not large and 
decided, was the 29th; and in a vote to that 
clause, I have shown that the smallness of the 
majority was occasioned by objections to dif- 
ferent parts of the clause upon quite opposite 
grounds, of three classes of members—the six- 
teen supporters of the present pre-eminence of 
the Churches of England and Scotland, a section 
of the Roman Catholic members, and what in 
England would be called the extreme dissenters. 
In the vote referred to, I have explained the 
ground of the opposition to this clause by each 
of these three classes of members. It will be 
seen that the 29th clause is rather speculative 
than practical, and does not affect the character 
and completeness of the Address, every other 
clause of which was carried by a large majority. 


It is, however, curious. to remark, that while the 
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supporters of the present exclusive privileges on 
the Churches of England and Scotland are in: — 
debted to the assistance of Roman Catholic 
members for the only vote in which the minority — 
was large; yet in England some of these same 
parties represent the Address as having been | 
carried chiefly by Roman Catholic votes, with a 
view of destroying all Protestant institutions in 
Canada. ) a 
7. No enlightened and candid person can look — a 
at the religious history and social state of Can- a 
ada and desire the perpetuation of the Imperial 
Act 3 and 4 Vic, cap. 78. It is now quite sixty 
years since Upper Canada was formed into a 
province with a representative government. Its 
population was then 7,000 souls; it. is now 
about 700,000. During the first and most event- __ 
ful half of that sixty years, the ministrations ‘a 
of the Churches of England and Scotland can — A 
scarcely be said to have had an existence there. 3 
The present Bishop of Toronto, in a discourse _ 
published on the occasion of the death of the . 4 
first Canadian Bishop of the Church of iq 
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England, states that down to the close of 
the war between Great Britain and the United 
States in 1815, there were but four resident 
clergymen or missionaries of the Church of 
England in all Upper Canada—a statement which 
is confirmed by the annual reports of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts; and the same reports will show how few 
were the clergy of the Church of England in 
that province down to a recent period. We 
learn from the same authority, that till 1818 
there was but one clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland in Upper Canada, and that in 1827 
there were but two. It is, therefore, clear that 
during the first half of its sixty years’ existence 
as a province, Upper Canada must have been 
indebted almost entirely to other than clergy of 
the Churches of England and Scotland for re- 
ligious instruction ; yet during that thirty years, 
it is admitted that the people of Upper Canada 
were a religious, an intelligent, and loyal people. 
To whom the people of that province were 
mainly indebted for their religious instruction, 
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and for the formation and development of their 
religious character, appears in a report of a 
Select Committee of the Upper Canada House 4 
of Assembly, appointed in 1828, on the religious ; 
condition of the country, and before which fifty ‘y 
witnesses, chiefly members of the Church of 3 
England, were examined. I quote the following i 
words from the report of that Committee (which 
was adopted by the Assembly by a majority of- — 
22 to 8), a report which was partly prepared in _ 
reference to a letter addressed by the present 
Bishop of Toronto to His Majesty’s Secretary of 

State for the Colonies in 1827 :— 


The insinuations (says the report) in the letter — . 
against the Methodist clergymen, the committee — 
have noticed with peculiar regret. To the dis- _ 
interested and indefatigable exertions of these 
pious men this Prevince owes much. At an 
early period of its history, when it was thinly — 
settled, and destitute of all other means of re- 
ligious instruction, these ministers of the Gospel, — 
animated by Christian zeal and benevolence, at _ 
the sacrifice of health and interest and comfort, : 
carried among the people the blessings and con= _ 
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\ solations and sanctions of our holy religion. 
Their influence and instruction have been con- 
ducive, in a degree which cannot be easily esti- 
mated, to the reformation of the vicious and to 
the diffusion of correct morals, the foundation of 
allssound loyalty and social order. 


This religious body has now 180 regular 
‘ministers in Upper Canada, about 1,100 churches 
and preaching places, and embraces in its con- 
gregations one-seventh of the population.* Yet 
this oldest religious community in Upper Canada, 
together with the Free Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, the United Presbyterian Church, the 
Baptists and Congregationalists, are treated as 
nobody by the Imperial Act, while the more 
modern Churches of England and Scotland are 
exclusively endowed, and that by setting aside 
legislative rights which the Constitution of 1791 
had conferred upon the people of Upper Canada! 
In Great Britain the Established Churches are 
associated with the early and brightest period of 


* Since the foregoing was written, it has been ascertained 
that the Wesleyan Methodists number 142,000, or more than 
one-fifth of the entire population (1850). 
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British history, and are blended with all the — 4 


influences which distinguish and exalt British 


character; but the feelings and predilections 
arising from such reminiscences and associations 
are not the proper rule of judgment as to the 
feelings, predilections and institutions of Cana- 
dian society. As Englishmen best know their 


own feelings and wants, and claim and exercise __ 


the sole right of judging and legislating for 4 


themselves, so do the people of Canada best a 
know their own wishes and interests, and ought 
to judge and legislate for themselves in all local 


matters which do not infringe any Imperial pre- — & 


rogative. No Englishman can refuse this who 
wishes to do to others as he would have others 
do to him. 

8. But it should also be observed, that down 


to the passing of the Imperial Act of 1840, the — a 


influence of the Church of Scotland itself was 
adverse to any such act of partiality and in- 
justice, and in favour of applying the proceeds 
of the Clergy Reserves even to educational as 


well as religious purposes. The discussion of a 
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this question was first introduced into the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Upper Canada in 1823, by 
the Hon. William Morris—a gentleman of great 
" respectability, and who has always been regarded 
and acknowledged as the guardian of the inter- 
ests, and representative of the sentiments, of the 
Church of Scotland. December 22nd, 1826, Mr. 
Morris moved a series of resolutions on this sub- 
ject, of which the following are the 9th and 
~ 10th :— 

9. Resolved,—That it is the opinion of a great 
proportion of the people of this Province that 
_ the clergy lands, in place of being enjoyed by 
the clergy of an inconsiderable part of the 
population, ought to be disposed of, and the 
proceeds of their sale applied to increase the 
provincial allowance for the support of dis- 
trict and common schools, and the endowment of 
a provincial seminary for learning, and in aid of 
erecting places of public worship for all denomi- 


nations of Christians. [Carried by a majority of 
31 to 2.] 


10. Resolved,—That it is expedient to passa - 


Bill, authorizing the sale of the clergy lands 
within this Province, for the purposes set forth 
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in the foregoing resolution; and to address His a 
Majesty, humbly soliciting that he will. be — 
graciously pleased to give the Royal assent to — 
said Bill. [Carried by a majority of 30 to 3.] 
On the 28th of the same month, Mr. Morris _ 
reported a draft of Bill for the sale of the Clergy a 
Reserves, pursuant to the foregoing resolutions. 
The Bill passed the Assembly by a majority of “ 
20 to 8; was sent to the Legislative Council,and 
was rejected. Similar attempts to legislate hay- 
ing in like manner and from the same cause _ 
proved abortive, another address to the King on © | 
this subject was adopted by the Assembly in 4 
March, 1831, and supported, if not introduced, — | 
by Mr. Morris. That address, which was adopted 
by a majority of 30 to 7, contains the following _ 


, 


words :— 


That a large majority of the inhabitants of 
this Province are sincerely attached to your 
Majesty’s person and Government, but are 5) 
averse to any exclusive or’ dominant Church. — 
That this House feels confident that, to promote 
the prosperity of this portion of your Majesty’s 
dominions, and to satisfy the earnest desire of 
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the people of this Province, your Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to give the most favour- 
able consideration to the wishes of your faithful 
subjects. That, to terminate the jealousy and 
dissension which have hitherto existed on the 
subject of the said Clergy Reserves—to remove 
a barrier to the settlement of the country, and 
to provide a fund available for the promotion of 
education, and in aid of erecting places of wor- 
ship for various denominations of Christians: it 
‘is extremely desirable that the said land reserve 
should be sold, and the proceeds arising from 
the sale of the same placed at the disposal of the 
Provincial Legislature, to be applied exclusively 
for those purposes. 

This address was replied to the January 
following, 1832, by a formal message from the 
King, from which I extract the following 
_ sentences :— 

The representations which have at different 
times been made to His Majesty and his Royal 
predecessors of the prejudice sustained by his 
faithful subjects in Upper Canada, from the 
appropriation of the Clergy Reserves, have 
engaged His Majesty’s most attentive considera- 
tion. , , It has, therefore, been with peculiar 
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satisfaction that, in his inquiries into this sub- 
ject, His Majesty has found that the changes 


sought for by so large a portion of the inhabi- 


tants of Upper Canada, may be carried into 


effect without sacrificing the just claims of the — 


established Churches of England and Scotland. 
... His Majesty, therefore, invites the House 
of Assembly of Upper Canada to consider how 
the powers given the Provincial Legislature by 
the Constitutional Act to vary or repeal this 
part of its provisions, can be called into exercise 
most advantageously, for the spiritual and tem- 
poral interests of His Majesty’s faithful subjects 
in the Province. 

It will be seen that the Address to the Crown 
and reply, above quoted, contemplated the 
application of no part of the proceeds of the 
clergy lands for the support of the clergy of 
any religious persuasion, but the application of 


the whole to the promotion of education, and in ° 


aid of erecting places of worship. I do not 
make these references to advocate this view of 
the question, but to show that the Crown has 
long since assented to the alienation of the 
whole of the proceeds of the reserves from the 
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support of the clergy of any Church, should the 
Canadian Legislature think proper to do so, and 
that the Church of Scotland in Upper Canada 
agreed with the other religious persuasions, and 
the great majority of the Canadian people, in 
the advocacy of such an alienation of said re- 
serves. The same parties cannot now object on 
constitutional and moral grounds to what they 
heretofore advocated on those same grounds, 
9. It has, however, been alleged that the 
people of Canada have acquiesced in the pro- 
’ visions of the Imperial Act, and are satisfied 
with it. At the time of passing the Imperial 
Act; in 1840, and down to within the last two 
years, the discussion of questions relating to the 
organization and system of government itself 
occupied the attention of the public mind in 
Canada; but no sooner was the public mind set 
at rest on those paramount and fundamental 
questions, than the Canadian people demanded 
the restoration of their rights on the question of 
the Clergy Reserves. What they have felt for 


two years, and often and strongly spoken, 
6 
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through the local press and at the hustings, 
they now speak in the ears of the Sovereign of 
the Imperial Parliament. That there must be 
deep and general dissatisfaction in Canada on 
this subject, will appear from the following cir- 
cumstances: (1) The Imperial Act infringes the 
rights, and contravenes the wishes of the Cana- 
dian people; (2) It inflicts an injustice and 
wrong upon the great majority of the religious - 
persuasions in that country, where the “con- 
victions of nine-tenths” or rather ninety-nine 
one-hundredths, of the inhabitants are in favour 
of “equal rights upon equal conditions,” among 
all classes and persuasions; (3) The Legislative 
Assembly, by a majority of 51 to 20, declare 
that the Imperial Act, “so far from settling this 
long agitated question, has left it to be the sub- 
ject of renewed and increased public discontent;” 
(4) The comparative silence of the Wesleyan 
body—the oldest, the most numerous, and the ~ 
most unjustly treated, of all the excluded de- 
nominations—is expressive and ominous. Its 
representatives, having proceeded to England in 
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1840, remonstrated against this Bill, then before 
Parliament; they sought the assent of Her 


_ Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies to 


‘ 


be heard at the Bar of the House of Commons 
against it, and having been refused, they pre- 
sented to him, July 27th, 1840, a most earnest 
remonstrance against the Bill, On the Bill 


_» becoming law, they silently submitted, and on 


grounds which were explained, a few months 
since, by the official organ of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in Canada, in the following 
words :— 


On Lord John Russell’s Bill becoming law, 
the question was changed from a denominational 
to a Provincial one—from an ecclesiastical to a 


- constitutional one. It was no longer a question 


between one denomination and another, but a 
question between Upper Canada and the Im- 


perial Parliament. As Canadians, and acting in 


behalf of a large section of the Canadian com- 


munity, the representatives of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church expressed their convictions, 


their feelings, and their apprehensions to Her 


_ Majesty’s Government while the question was 


pending before Parliament; but when the ex- 
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ecrable Bill became an Imperial law, it was as . 
much out of place for them as clergymen, or of .~ 


any religious persuasion, to strive to fulfil 


their own predictions, or set on foot a Colonial | 


civil contest, as it would have been pusillanimous 
in them not to have remonstrated before the 
consummation of such an act of wrong against 
the people of Upper Canada. The question is 
now being taken up in the right place, and, we 
trust, in the right spirit. 


10. Under such circumstances it is impossible 
that the question can long remain in its present 
state, and it is for the Imperial Parliament to 
say what shall be done. It is admitted upon all 
hands that the members of the Churches of 


England and Scotland in Canada are more 


wealthy in proportion to their numbers, and, 


? 


therefore, less needful of extraneous aid than ~ 


the members of any other religious persuasion ; 


y) 


and in proportion to their numbers and wealth 


will be their comparative influence and advan- _ 


tages in the proceedings of their own Legisla- 


ture. It is a grave question, whether the Im- 


perial Parliament will place itself in an attitude — | 
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of hostility to the Legislative Assembly and 


people of Canada for the sake of conferring 


: questionable pecuniary distinctions upon. the 
clergy of the two most wealthy denominations 


s in that country? Should any members of Par- 


a liament be disposed to pursue this course, and 


hazard this experiment, I beg them to pause 


and consider the following questions :— 


: (1) Can the real interests of the Churches of 
_ England and Scotland themselves be advanced 
: by occupying a position of antagonism to the 
; acknowledged equal rights of the great majority 
of the people of Canada? And is it desirable 
that these Churches should .be the instruments 


~ and emblems of wrong to a country, rather than 


Ns natural and powerful agencies of its unity, ad- 


 yancement, and happiness? Interested parties 
- in Canada may not be able to see this, but 
: British and Canadian statesmen ought not to 
overlook it. 

(2) Ought the members of the Churches of 
England and Scotland, who take a part in public 
_ affairs in Canada, and who may be candidates 


f 
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for popular power, to be placed in circumstances 4 
in which they must either war against the posi- f 
tion and authorities of their own Church, or war a 
against all other religious persuasions, or retire A 
from public life altogether ? | of 

(3) What will be the natural, or apparently — 
inevitable, result of thus singling out two classes _ 
of Canadian people, and distinguishing them ~ 
from all others by pecuniary endowments, and a 
sustaining them in that position, not by the free _ | 
Legislature of their own country—not by the 4 
original principles of their constitution of govern-— a 
ment to which Canada may have pledged itself 
—but by a recent Imperial Act, to the preparing _ 
or provisions of which the Canadians were no _ 
parties, and against which they protest? Is it 
likely that the will or predilections of a trans- 
atlantic House of Lords, so largely composed of 4” 
and influenced by one class of ecclesiastical : 
dignitaries, can long determine the mutual rela-— : 
tions of religious persuasions in a country con- a 
stituted as Canada is, and bordering on the 4 
northern free Anglo-States of America ? What — ; 
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the Canadians ask they ask on grounds originally 
guaranteed to them by their constitution ; and 
if they are compelled to make a choice between 
- British connection and British constitutional 
rights, it is natural that they should prefer the 
latter to the former? It is also to be noted that 
the Imperial Act in question has to be admin- 
istered through the local Canadian administra- 
tion. Such is the machinery of the Act. The 
revenue that it appropriates is Canadian, and it 
is worked through Canadian agency—through 
Canadian heads of departments, responsible to 
the representatives of the people of Canada. 
Should the Canadian people, then, find that 
their respectful and earnest appeal to the Im- 
perial Parliament, through the Sovereign, is in 
vain, they will naturally look to their own 
resources and elect representatives at the ensuing 
general elections who will pledge themselves to 
oppose the administration of the Imperial Act— 
representatives who will support no Inspector 
or Receiver-General that will be responsible for 


- the payment of even any warrant for moneys 
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under such Act. The consequence must soon be, 4 


ad 


2nd of May, 1828, in a Speech on this subject, a 


if not generations, to come. I will conclude — 


not only injury to existing incumbents whom | a 
the Canadian Assembly now propose to secure, * 
but collision between the Government and the — 
Legislative Assembly, and ultimately between ‘ 
the Jatter and the Imperial authorities ; and 
finally, either the establishment of military a | 
government in Canada (an impossibility), or : 
the severance of that great country from Great 
Britain. On the other hand, if the reasonable - 4 
demand and constitutional rights of the people a 
of Canada be regarded in this question, I believe — q 
Canada will remain freely and cordially con-— 4 
nected with the Mother Country for many years, 


these observations in the expressive words of 4 
Lord Stanley, to the spirit of which I hope 
every British statesman will respond. On the — 
Lord Stanley expressed himself in the oo 
terms :— / 


That if any exclusive privileges be given to” a 
the Church of England, not only will. _the 
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measure be repugnant to every principle of 
_ sound legislation, but contrary to the spirit and 
intention of the Act of 1791, under which the 
_ reserves were made for the Protestant clergy. 
I will not enter further into it at present, except 
_to express my hope that the House will guard 
Canada, against the evils which religious dissen- 
sions have already produced in this country and 
in Ireland, where we have examples to teach us 
what to shun. We have seen the evil conse- 
- quences of this system at home. God forbid we 
should not profit by experience ; and more espe- 
cially in legislating for a people bordering on a 
country where religious intolerance and religious 
exclusions are unknown—a country to which 
Parliament looked in passing the Act of 1791, 
as all the great men who argued the question 
then expressly declared. It is important that 
His Majesty’s Canadian subjects should not have 
occasion to look across the narrow boundary 
that separates them from the United States, to 
“see anything there to envy. 


It cannot be shown that the Methodists re- 
ceived any advantage from the settlement of the 
Reserve question, as did the Church of England 
and the Presbyterians, because their main con- 
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tention was in favour of education, and they 
omitted to put in a claim, as they might have 
done, for 215 of their ordained ministers. Cer- “a 
tainly from time to time they obtained grants 
from the Government in aid of their mission i 
work and educational enterprises; and at the 
cessation of legislative enactments they got a 
$39,074.17 appropriated in sustentation of In: 
dian missions. But that their ministers did a 
forego, on strictly voluntary principles, a claim 
for $1,395,483, if the Presbyterian and Church a 
of England basis be taken as one upon which to — 4 
calculate, is very apparent. Indeed, this is a a 
fact for which they have not heretofore received 
any credit. | } 


CHAPTER VI. 


Clergy Reserve Controversies in Canada, 1817-1831— 
Original Grant of Lands in 1791 for the Support of a 
Protestant Clergy—Proposal to Alienate Them made 
in 1817—Episcopal Clergy Corporations Established 
—Exclusive Claims of Church of England—Petition 
of Dr. Strachan, as Chairman of Clergy Corporation, 
in 1823, and appended Ecclesiastical Chart—Action. 
of Legislative Assembly in 1825-1826—Grant of £750 
to Scottish Clergy—King’s College Charter : Its Sec- 
tarian Character—Dr. Strachan’s Letter and Ecclesi- 
astical Chart of 1827—Investigation by Committee of 
Imperial House of Commons—Letters of Bishop of 
Quebec and of Scottish Clergy on the Clergy Reserves 
in 1827-1828—Claims of Clergy of the United Pres- 
bytery of Upper Canada—Ultimate Disposal of the 
Clergy Reserves. 


SSOCIATED with this chapter is the 
wish we had to include a short biogra- » 


(i phical sketch of such men as, by a life 
of self-denying piety and excellent principles, 
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distinguished Neneeeae in the pouniee of ikon ee 
birth or adoption. With regret we are compelled ae 
to omit them, for to name a part would not be. a 
fair to the whole. Their history would make a a 
volume equally pleasant to read.and conducive _ 
to a desire for the information which warms the _ 
spirit of a Christian and stimulates the activity 4 
and intelligence of a citizen. | i ; 

The Rev. Dr. Gregg, Professor of Apolo- | x 
getics and Church History in Knox College, — : 
Toronto, has written a book upon the “ History i 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada,” and ee 
from it the following pages are taken :— 7M 

The Rae parties in the contr oversy were the hf 4 
clergy and adherents of the Church of England, . 
who claimed an exclusive right to the Clergy — i. 
Reserves ; the clergy and people of the Church, ae 
of Scotland, who claimed equal rights with the a 
Church of England ; and the clergy and people . 
of the United Presbytery and Synod, who also “a 
considered themselves entitled to share in the ig 
provision made for a Protestant clergy. The a 
Methodist and other Churches also took part in he 


\ 
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the conflict. Among politicians the battle was 


keenly waged; the Tories siding with the 
Church of England in its exclusive claims, 


while the Reformers favoured a more liberal 


: policy. Opposite sides also were taken by the 


Legislative Council, which was appointed by the 
Crown, and the Legislative Assembly, which 
was elected by the people; the Council adopt- 
ing the exclusive and the Assembly the liberal 


views. Before the era of responsible govern- 


~’ ment the influence of the Lieutenant-Governors 


was generally, and sometimes very decidedly, 
exercised in favour of the exclusive claims of 
the Church of England. 

By the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, the Roman 
Catholic Church in Canada was allowed to re- 


tain its extensive ecclesiastical property, and, by — 


an Imperial Act in 1774, it was confirmed in its 
possession. But the interests of Protestants 
were not neglected. By the Act of 1774 it was 
provided that it should be lawful for His Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, to make provision “ for 
the encouragement of the Protestant religion, 


oN 
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and for the maintenance and support of a Pro- i 
testant clergy.” In the year 1791, the thirty- o 
first of the reign of George III., an Act was : 
passed by the British Parliament, usually called 
__ the Constitutional Act, by which Upper and or 
Lower Canada were erected into separate Pro- 4 
vinces. By the thirty-sixth clause of this Act of 
the seventh part of the unceded lands in both — ; 
Provinces was reserved “for the support and ~ 
maintenance of a Protestant clergy.” As the ; q 
Crown lands were ceded the reserves were to be ‘a 


made. Within a few years after the passing of 
_ the Act upwards of three millions of acres were 
allocated as Clergy Reserves; the number of 
acres in Upper Canada was 2,395,687, and in 
Lower Canada 934,052. 


For many years after these lands were set . . 
apart they yielded little or no revenue, and 
scarcely any notice was taken of them. Butin _ 


the course of time they became more valuable, 
and in 1817 public attention was specially called 


to them in the Legislative Assembly by Mr. 
Robert Nichol in a series of resolutions, one of 


aa 
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which proposed that the Imperial Parliament 
should be petitioned to sell a part of the lands 
‘already reserved, and that a less proportion than 
one-seventh should be reserved for the future. 
The discussion of these proposals was prevented 
by Governor Gore suddenly and prematurely 
proroguing Parliament. About this time Dr. 
Mountain, Bishop of Quebec, seems to have 
taken an active part in the disposal of the 
Clergy Reserves, as appears from a letter of 
Earl Bathurst, Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies, dated 2nd April, 1818, to Mr. President 
Smith. Lord Bathurst says that the Bishop had 
frequently brought under his consideration the 
advantages which would result to the Church of 
England in the Province of Upper Canada from 
the legal establishment of parishes and rectories ; 
that he concurred in this view, and that he had 
received the commands of the Prince Regent to 
instruct Mr. Smith to take the necessary legal 
measures for constituting and erecting rectories 
and parishes in every township within the Pro- 
‘vince. The endowment of the rectories was to 
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be made a matter for future consideration; and, 4 
until the more general settlement of the Pro- 


vince, the management of the reserves should 
be vested in a corporate body, or continue a 
under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor — 
and Executive Council. In the following year a 
Bishop Mountain applied to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to have the direction of the Clergy: 4 
Reserves placed in the hands of the Episcopal 
clergy. The application was successful; clergy ; i 
corporations were created in each of the Pro- 
vinces, with power to lease and receive rents for a 
the lands, but not to sell them. 'The corpora- ae 
tions consisted of the Bishop and his clergy, “4 4 
who, by their appointment, derived the advan- 
tage of seeming to be the owners of what they 4 
were appointed to superintend. Previous to 
their appointment the annual income from the. E : 
reserves was £700; under their management it 
was reduced in a few years to £150. he 

Hitherto nothing seems to have been done by a 
the Presbyterians to secure their interests in 4 
the Clergy Reserves. But on the 17th May, 


~ 
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1819, the Presbyterian inhabitants of the town 
‘of Niagara presented a petition to Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, 
representing that their church had been burned 
by the American army during the late war; 
that they had again erected a temporary place 
of worship; that they were now destitute of a 
stated minister, and were anxious to obtain one 
from the Established Church of Scotland if 
possible, and that having suffered many losses 
they were unable to pay an adequate stipend; 
they therefore prayed that His Excellency would 
take their peculiar case into consideration, and 
grant them the annual sum of £100 in aid, “out 
of the funds arising from Clergy Reserves, or 
any other fund” at His Excellency’s disposal. 
In transmitting this petition to Earl Bathurst, 
the Lieutenant-Governor informs him that the 
actual product of the Clergy Reserves is about 
£700 per annum, and adds: “This petition in- 
volves a question on which, I perceive, there is 
a difference of opinion, namely, whether the Act 
intends to extend the benefit of the reserves 
7 
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for the maintenance of a Protestant clergy to all 


denominations, or only to those of the Church of 
England.” The question was submitted by Earl 
Bathurst without delay to His Majesty’s - law 


officers in England for their opinion, which was 


given on the 15th November, 1819, and which 
contains the following clause: “ We are of opin- 
ion that though the provisions made by 31 Geo. 
III., chap. 31, ss. 86 and 42, for the support and 
maintenance of a Protestant clergy, are not con- 
fined solely to the clergy of the Church of 
England, but may be extended also to the clergy 
of the Church of Scotland, if there be any such 
settled in Canada (as appears to have been ad- 
mitted in the debate upon the passing of the 


Act), yet they do not extend to the Dissenting 


ministers, since, we think, the term ‘ Protestant 
clergy’ can apply only to Protestant clergy re- 
cognized and established by law.” It was thus 
clearly the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown that the clergy of the Church of Scotland 
were entitled to a share in the Clergy Reserves. 
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* 


Act of 1791, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt, 


that the Earl of Harrowby stated in the House 
of Lords in 1828 that he had had repeated conver- 


~ ations with Lord Grenville, who had requested 


him, if any opportunity should offer, to state 


“that both his own and Mr. Pitt’s decision was 


_ that the provisions of 31 Geo. III. were not in- 


tended for the exclusive support of the Church 


of England, but for the maintenance of the 
clergy generally of the Protestant Church.” 


~Viscount Sandon also testified, in 1828, before 


a committee of the House of Commons, that he 
understood Lord Grenville to say “ that the dis- 
tinction of a Protestant clergy, which is fre- 
quently repeated in the Act of 1791, was meant 


- _ to provide for any clergy that was not Roman 
Catholic.” This testimony he gave in order to 
_ rectify a reported conversation with him, given 


by Dr. Strachan, rector of York, in a speech de- 
livered in the Legislative Council in Canada in 
1828. 


On the 6th May, 1820, Earl Bathurst wrote 
_ to Sir P. Maitland informing him that His Ma- 


~; Jand, but might be extended also to the clergy Ee 
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jesty’s law officers were of opinion that though | 
the provisions of the Act of 1791 were not con- | 
| fined solely to the clergy of the Church of Eng- 


of the Church of Scotland, yet that they did 
not extend to all Dissenting ministers. The 7 
knowledge of this opinion, and of its transmis- 
sion to the Colonial Governor, seems to have 1 
been withheld or concealed from the public for ; 
years. The Hon. William Morris, who took a : 
deep interest and active part in the Clergy Re-_ 
serves controversy, referring to what took place 
in 1826, says: “ Little did I dream, at the period — 
alluded to, that an opinion in support of the 
rights of the Church of Scotland had previously 
been furnished to Earl Bathurst by His Majesty’s 
legal advisers ;” and so late as 1838 Mr. Morris — 
was unaware that this opinion had been trans- Z 
mitted to the Government of the colony. At all. 4 
events the opinion of the law officers of the — 
Crown was practically disregarded by Sir Ra 
Maitland and his advisers, as will afterwards: 
appear. | | 
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On the 22nd of February, 1823, the Earl of 
Dalhousie, Governor-General of Canada, trans- 
mitted to Earl Bathurst copies of two letters 
which he had received from the ministers of the 
Scotch churches at Quebee and Lochiel with a 
view to an additional provision for the support 
of the clergy of these churches. In his reply 
Lord Bathurst admits the justice and propriety of 
many of the remarks of the minister of Lochiel, 
but says that he is not aware.of any funds from 
which the asked-for provision could be made; and 
that he does not think it would be expedient 
or just to apply to the Assembly for a provision 
for the Scotch clergy, unless at the same time a 
proposition was made for the support of the 
English Protestant clergy within the Province, 
who were placed in the most anomalous situation, 
and part of whose income was derived from the 
military chest, and the charge included in the 
army extraordinaries. He also expresses his 
fear “that there would be little disposition in 
‘the House of Commons to sanction any increase 
of that necessary charge which must be sus- 
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_ tained at home for the support of the English q 
Protestant Church in Lower Canada, for whom 4“ 
no effective provision is made within the Colony, Og 
however desirable it might be to afford the % 
ministers of the Scotch Church that assistance : 
which their exemplary conduct so much deserves.’ : : 
At this time the Episcopal clergy in Lower 
Canada were receiving from public funds up- 
wards of £5,000 yearly, while the whole amount E 
given to the Presbyterian clergy of both Pro- | 
vinces was £50 each to two ministers in Quebec i 
and Montreal, who acted as military chaplains, i 
and £100 each to Mr. Bell, of Perth, and Mr. 
Henderson, of St. Andrews. i 

On the 25th April, 1823, Governor Maitland — 
transmitted to Earl Bathurst copies of petitions Wy 
addressed to the King, Lords and Commons by | 
Dr. Strachan, as chairman of the Upper Canada — 
Clergy Reserves Corporation, and dated York, 
22nd April, 1823. The petition to the House of — 
Lords is in many respects an extraordinary 
document. It represents that the petitioners 


4 
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Parliament from the ministers of the Church of 
Scotland in the Canadas, praying for a share in 
the benefits arising from the lands reserved for 
the support of a Protestant clergy; that they 
are therefore seriously alarmed, not only for the 
rights of the Church of England, but for the 
cause of religion itself; that they are unaware 
of the arguments by which such an extraordinary 
claim is attempted to be established, but feel 
convinced that a plain statement of facts will 
‘invalidate the allegations of their opponents 
and preserve the rights of the Church of Eng- 
land. What are represented as facts are such 
as the following :—That the Province of Upper 
‘Canada was settled by Loyalists from the United 
States, who were chiefly Episcopalians “ever 
distinguished in the Colonies on account of their 
affection for the parent State and their incor- 
pe ruptible attachment to the King;” that the 
population still retains its prominent feature of 
being attached to the Church of England; that 
‘comparatively little progress has been made by 
other denominations; that the number of clergy- 
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men of the “Established Church” in Upper — 4 
Canada is twenty-two ; that a list. of more than — 4, wy 
thirty students now lies before the petitioners, — 
and that many more young men than can pos- 4 
sibly be provided for are presenting themselves 
to the Lord Bishop as candidates for holy orders; 
that the Lutheran clergymen have generally con- : % 
formed to the Church of England, and brought | 4 
their congregations with them; that “ several 
Presbyterian or Congregational clergymen, for ¥ 
both names are used promiscuously in this a 
country, have solicited the Lord Bishop tobe 
admitted as candidates for holy orders ;” “that g 


with the exception of the Methodists, who have 


been deserted by their brethren in England, and a 


left for instruction to itinerants from the United — a 


States, there appears no prominent denomina- 
tion of Protestants but the Established Church y 
capable of exciting public attention, for the a 


Congregationalists or Independent Presbyterians, a 
who are next in number to the Methodists, have 


only six small congregations, the teachers of i 
whom have lately assumed the appellation of a 
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the ‘Presbytery of the Canadas’ for the purpose 
of giving themselves importance, and consist of 
_two Irish Presbyterians, one Scotch Seceder, one 
English Independent and two American Con- 
gregationalists ;” that the members of the Kirk 
of Scotland are the fewest in number of any 
Protestant denomination in Upper Canada, and 
possessed only one congregation in the Province 
from 1784 to 1822; that they attempted, with- 
out success, to form a second congregation in 
Kingston in 1822, and that there is no appear- 
ance in any other part of the Province of a third 
in communion with the Kirk of Scotland. With 
respect to the claim of the ministers of the 
Church of Scotland to a share in the Clergy 
Reserves, the petitioners contend that the words 
“Protestant clergy” in the Act of 1791 are used 
as contra-distinguishing the clergy of the Church 
of England from the clergy of the Church of 
Rome, and cannot be further extended without 
producing the greatest confusion, for say they: 
“After passing the Church of England where 


shall their meaning terminate? Congregation- 
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alists, Seceders, Irish Presbyterians, Baptists, _ i 


Methodists, Moravians, Universalists, will un- a 


doubtedly prefer their claims, as they are each ~ iq 


more numerous than the Presbyterians in com- 
munion with the Kirk of Scotland.” They fur- 
ther urge that the construction always put on 
the Act by themselves and the members of the 


Church of England is unequivocally confirmed a 


by His Majesty’s instructions, which declare in — a 


express words that the powers and privileges of x: 
an Established Church in the Canadas belong 


only to the Protestant Church of England, which : 4 


declaration necessarily excludes the Church of : a 


Scotland from all participation in the reserved 


lands. They deprecate the evils of disunion, i. 
competition and disloyalty which must result 
from setting up a new and rival religious estab- __ 


lishment in Canada, and humbly pray, and fer- sl 
vently hope, that the House of Lords will not 
entertain a petition so manifestly injurious to a 


the rights and interests of the Church of Eng- 


land, and so fraught, in their judgment, with ill — q : 
consequences to the inhabitants of the Province vs, 


b 
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as that which they have been informed has been 
brought before their lordships by ministers of 
the Church of Scotland residing in Canada. 

To the petition of the Clergy Corporation is 
appended an Ecclesiastical Chart, in which are 
given the names of twenty clergymen of what 
is called the “Established Church”; of six of 


what is called the “Independent Presbyterian 


order, assuming the appellation of the Presby- 


tery of the Canadas,” and of four in connection 


with the Kirk of Scotland. The Rev. Messrs. 
Johnston, Smart, Bell, McDowall, Harris and 
Jenkins are the clergymen said to belong to the 


Independent Presbyterian order, and the Rev. 


Messrs. McKenzie, McLaurin, Leith and Barclay 
the clergymen in connection with the Church of 
Scotland. “As the Methodists (it is added) have 
no settled clergymen it has been found difficult 
to ascertain the number of itinerants employed, 
but it is presumed to be considerable, perhaps . 


ten or twelve in the whole Province. The other 


denominations appear to have very few teachers, 
and these seemingly very ignorant.” 
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It will be noticed that the exclusive claims 


set forth in the petition are directly in conflict 


with the opinion of the law officers of the 


Crown communicated to Governor Maitland, 


with which it can scarcely be conceived that 


Dr. Strachan, his chief adviser, was unac- 3 
quainted. It will be noticed also that in the 
petition one of the Presbyterian ministers (Mr. _ 


Smart) is described as an English Independent, — a 


and two others (Messrs. McDowall and Jenkins) 
as American Congregationalists, and that no 
mention is made of several Presbyterian minis-. 
ters then settled in Upper Canada, such as Messrs. 
Kastman, Boyd, Buchanan and Gemmell. It 
_ will be noticed also that the number of itinerant 
Methodist ministers is estimated at about ten or 
twelve, while, in point of fact, there were more 


than twenty-four in the Province. It will still — a 


further be noticed that insinuations are thrown 
out against the loyalty of others than Episco- 
palians, and that it is intimated that if the ~ 


clergy of the Church of Scotland are permitted — v 


to share the benefits of the Clergy Reserves dis- 6 x 
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union and disaffection will be the necessary 
results. It is easy to understand how the adop- 
tion of such methods as those employed in this 
petition, and afterwards resorted to, when made 
known to the public, tended to mar the progress 
and impair the moral influence of the Church 
whose interests they were intended to serve, 
and at the same time to produce the disaffection 
which the Clergy Corporation seemed so anxious 
_to prevent. 

On the 16th of December, 1823, a series of 
resolutions was introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly of Upper Canada by the Hon. William 
Morris. These were designed to counteract the 
exclusive policy of the Clergy Corporation and 
protect the interests of the Church of Scotland, 
whose claim to an equality of rights in the 
benefits of the Clergy Reserves was founded on 
the Articles of Union between England and 
Scotland. The resolutions were adopted by the 
. Assembly. The following is a copy of them:— 


Resolved,—That when the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland were united the subjects of 
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and were to enjoy a full communication of every __ 
right, privilege and advantage, and that neither 
the Church of the one nor of the other thereby 
gained an ascendency—on the contrary, that 
both were established by law as national Protes- > 
tant Churches within their respective kingdoms, 
and consequently the clergy of both are equally 
entitled to a participation in all the advantages 
which have resulted, or may hereafter result, 
from the said union. ee 

Resolved,—That the Provinces of Canada- 
were wrested from the dominion of France by — - 
the united exertions of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and that the Churches of England and _ 
Scotland had at the conquest thereof anequal 
claim to enjoy the advantages which might be 
derived from the said conquest. 4 

Resolved,—That by the Act of the British 
Parliament passed in the thirty-first year of his 
late Majesty’s reign, the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, or person administering the govern- 
ment of this Province, was authorised to seb 
apart a portion of one-seventh of the land for 
the support and maintenance of a Protestant 
clergy. | 
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Resolved,—_That if His Majesty, when he 
graciously authorised an appropriation of land 
to the support and maintenance of a Protestant 
- clergy in this Province, did not contemplate a 
provision for the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
_ land, that they ought now to come under His 
_ Majesty’s most favourable consideration by being 
otherwise provided for. 

Resolved,—That an humble address be pre- 
sented to His Majesty, formed on the foregoing 
resolutions, praying that His Majesty will be © 
_ graciously pleased to direct such measures as 
will secure to the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land residing, or who may hereafter reside, in 
this Province such support and countenance as 
His Majesty shall think proper. 

An address was accordingly prepared, and in 
due time transmitted for presentation to His Ma- 
_ jesty. It was not concur red in by the Legislative 
Council, five members of that body voting for it 
and six against it. Mr. Morris attributes its failure 
to receive the support of the Council to the fact 
_ that the opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
was still unknown by the public. “I am firmly 
persuaded (he says) that it would have received 
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the assent of both branches had the fact been - 
known to the public that the law officers of the E 
Crown had recently given an opinion in accord- q 
ance with the view taken of the law by the : 
Assembly.” Before transmitting the address of a 
the Assembly, Governor Maitland wrote a long 
despatch to Earl Bathurst, dated 27th December, — a 
1823, in which he echoes the opinions of the a 
Clergy Corporation, strenuously endeavouring a 
to establish the exclusive claims of the Church _ 
of England to the Clergy Reserves, and setting ’ 

' forth the evil results to be apprehended from con- _ 3 : 
ceding the claims of the Church of Scotland. It 
would seem from this despatch that Governor q 

~ Maitland had completely forgotten, or had not the . 
slightest regard for, the opinion of the law officers” 4 
of the Crown, in favour of the Church of Scotland, q 
which Earl Bathurst had transmitted in 1820. — is A 
_ The address of the Legislative Assembly was _ 
transmitted by Governor Maitland on the 21st 
January, 1824, in a brief despatch, in which he 4 
referred to his despatch of the 27th December, — ; 
as conveying his sentiments on the subject of — 
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the Clergy Reserves. Within two weeks he 
took a new method, in conjunction with Dr. 
Strachan, to forward the aims of the Clergy 
Corporation. On the 4th of February he wrote 
to Lord Bathurst informing him that Dr. 
Strachan intended to visit England “ solely on 
his private affairs,” but that he had requested 
him to be the bearer of a proposition, which Dr. 
Strachan had himself reduced to writing, at his 
(the Governor’s) suggestion, and commending 
the Doctor “as a person well able to furnish 
complete and authentic information respecting. 
the Clergy Reserves.” The document containing 
the proposals commences with historical refer- 
ences to the American Revolution, the special 
loyalty of Episcopalians and the Constitutional 
Act of 1791. It proceeds to explain the reasons 
‘why but a small proportion of the Clergy 
Reserve lands had been leased, and why it was 
‘hoped that a much larger proportion would be 
leased in future years. It states that at the 
present time £30,000 per annum would be 


needed to sustain an adequate supply of clergy- 
8 
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men of the Church of England in Upper Canada, a 
that £60,000 would be needed in twenty-one | x 
years, and that this amount could not be ob- am 
| tained from the rents of leased lands. It was : “ : 
therefore proposed, in order to secure the neces- ai 
sary funds, to empower the Clergy Corporation > 
to sell as well as lease the Clergy Reserve 4 
lands, and to place the money arising from the _ 
sales in the British funds, the interest to be ( 
applied to the support of the clergy of the /~ 
Church of England, and also that the Corpora: ae 
tion should be empowered to reserve in each! 


township such a portion of lands as might be — q 
sufficient to endow three or more parsonages if a 
required. Among the advantages which, it was ¢ 
alleged, would result from the adoption of these — a 
proposals were these: That the Reserves would — 4 
no longer be made a temptation to rebellion, bya ae 
an invading enemy offering them to the lessees ; a Me 
that means would soon be afforded to multiply — % 
clergymen to any number required ; and that a x , 
new link of attachment would be formed to the y 
Mother Country. “Two hundred or three hun- 
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dred clergymen (it was said), living in Upper 
Canada in the midst of their congregations, pre- 
_ sented to their livings by the King, and receiv- 
ing the greater part of their income from funds 
deposited in London, must attach the Province 
to the parent State; their influence would 
gradually spread; they would infuse into the 
population a tone and feeling entirely English, 
_and acquiring by degrees the direction of edu- 
cation which the clergy at home have always 
possessed, the very first feelings, sentiments and 
‘opinions of the youth must become British.” 
The real object of this new scheme, so ingen- 
lousiy contrived and so plausibly commended, 
was evidently to place the control of the Clergy 
Reserves entirely in the hands of the Episcopal 
: clergy. The scheme, however, was not sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, whose authorization was 
necessary to its being carried into effect; but 
arrangements were made by the British Govern- 
ment for selling part of the Clergy Reserves 
with the Crown Reserves to a company which 
was about to be established in 1824, and which 
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was called the Canada Company. In conse- — 


quence of these arrangements the Clergy: Cor- 


poration received intimation that 1t was His 
Majesty’s pleasure that they should be informed 
that it would be necessary for them to abstain 4 


from granting leases until further instructions a 


were communicated. 


Dr. Mountain, Bishop of Quebee, died in 1825, ae 


and a funeral sermon of an unusual character 


was preached on the occasion by .Dr. Strachan, 
which was printed and “distributed among the 
members of His Majesty’s Government by its’ 3 
author.” The sermon contains a sketch of the a 
history of the Church of England in Canada - 
and an appeal to the British Government in its — 4 
behalf. In pressing his appeal the preacher * 
ventures to attack the ministers and preachers } 
of other Churches, whose influence he represents y 
as injurious to the Church and the political in- a 
stitutions of England.’ The following are ex- 
tracts from this remarkable discourse: “The — 
minister's influence is frequently broken ora 
injured by numbers of uneducated itinerant a 


x 
fp: x 
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preachers who, leaving their steady employment, 
_betake themselves to preach the Gospel from 
_ idleness or a zeal without knowledge, by which 
they are induced, without any preparation, to 
teach what they do not know, and which from 
their pride they disdain to learn.” -‘ When it is 
considered that the religious teachers of the 
other denominations of Christians, a very few 
respectable ministers of the Church of Scotland 
excepted, come almost universally from the 
Republican States of America, where they 
gather their knowledge and form their senti- 
ments, it is quite evident that if the Imperial: 
Government does not immediately step forward 
with efficient help the mass of the population 
will be nurtured and instrueted in hostility to 
our parent Church, nor will it be long till they 
imbibe opinions anything but favourable to the 
political institutions of England.” This attack 
was specially aimed at the ministers of the 
Methodist Church, in whose behalf an indignant, 
eloquent and telling reply was written by the 
 Rev> Egerton Ryerson, who had just entered on 
the work of the ministry as an itinerant Meth- 
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odist preacher, and who did not hesitate to de- 4 4 


nounce the remarks made on the qualifications, 


motives and conduct of the Methodist preachers 
as “ungenerous, unfounded and false.” With 
reference to this attack, as Mr. Ryerson after- 
wards wrote: “Up to this time, be it observed, ’ 


not a word had been written respecting the - 


Episcopal clergy or the Clergy Reserve question 
by any minister or member of the Methodist 
Church. At that time the Methodists had no 
law to secure a foot of land for parsonages, 
chapels and the burial of the dead; their 
ministers were not allowed to solemnise matri- 


mony; and some of them had been the objects “ie 


of cruel and illegal persecution on the part of 
magistrates and others in authority. And now ~ 
were they the butt of unprovoked and unfounded — 3 
aspersions from the heads of the Episcopal 


clergy, while pursuing the ‘noiseless tenor of 


their way,’ through trackless forests and bridge- a. 


less rivers, to preach among the scattered in-— 
habitants the unsearchable riches of Christ.”* 


* Letters to Mr. Draper, 1838, pp. 14 and 15. 
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The subject of the Clergy Reserves was again 


_ brought before the Legislative Assembly in the 


session of 1825-26, and on the 27th January, 


_ 1826, an address to the King was adopted, in 


which the claims of Protestants of all denomi- 
nations are advocated in the following terms :— 


“We further most humbly represent, most 
- gracious Sovereign, that the lands set apart in 


this Province for the maintenance and support 


of a Protestant clergy ought not to be enjoyed 
_ by any one denomination of Protestants, to the 


exclusion of their Christian brethren of other 
denominations equally conscientious in their re- 
spective modes of worshipping God, and equally 
entitled, as dutiful and loyal subjects, to the 
protection of your Majesty’s benign and liberal 
Government; we therefore humbly hope it will, 
in your Majesty’s wisdom, be deemed expedient 


and just that not only the present Reserves, but 


that any fund arising from the sales thereof, 
should be devoted to the advancement of the 


Christian religion generally and the happiness: 


of all your Majesty’s subjects, of whatever 
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denomination ; or, if such application should be 


deemed inexpedient, that the profits arising — e 


from such appropriation should be applied to 
the purposes of education and the general 
improvement of the province.” ‘To this address 
an unsatisfactory reply was transmitted on the 


11th June, 1826. In this reply the Reserves  _ 


are spoken of as “specially allotted by the In- 
perial Parliament to the ‘Established Church.’” 


It was felt, however, by the Imperial Govern- : “ 


ment that something should be done for other 
Churches than that of England, but from other 
sources than the proceeds of the Clergy Reserves. 
From the funds, therefore, arising from the sales 
to the Canada Company allowances of £750 
each were made to the Church of Scotland and 
the Roman Catholic Church, as appears from 
the following despatch, dated 6th October, 1826, 


from Earl Bathurst to Sir P. Maitland :—* Sir: — 


You will receive instructions from the Treasury 
for the payment of £750 per annum for the 


salaries of the Presbyterian ministers, and a = 


similar sum for the support of Roman Catholic 
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priests. . I deem it advisable that the allowances 
which may be granted to ministers of the 
Presbyterian persuasion in Upper Canada should 
be limited to persons who are natural-born 
British subjects, who are in full communion 
with, and who are acknowledged by the Kirk 
of Scotland, by whom they should be recom- 
mended to the Lieutenant-Governor for their 
appointments. With respect to the Roman 

Catholic priests who are to receive an allowance 
from Government, they will be recommended to 
you by Bishop McDonnell, who will be con- 
sidered responsible for their good conduct ; and 
the Bishop himself, the Presbyterian ministers, 
and also the priests, should be required to pro- 
duce your certificate that they have been in the 
active discharge of their duty for the period for 
which the salary is claimed, and that you have 
no objection to the payment being made.” Pay- 
ments to the ministers of the Church of Scotland 
in Upper Canada were first made in 1827.* 


“ Seventh Grievance Report, p. 168. 
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No provision was made at this time for the min- © a 
isters of the United Presbytery, whose numbers, 


were greater and the most of whom had laboured 


longer in the Province than the ministers of ‘the 4 ' 
Church of Scotland, and who therefore felt that as 


an unjust discrimination had been made. 


In the year 1826 the subject. of the Clergy ‘s 
Reserves was again brought before the Legisla- : .: 
tive Assembly of Upper Canada and earnestly 
debated. The result was that on the 22nd 
December a series of resolutions was adopted by — 


an overwhelming majority declaring that the 
exclusive “claim of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church is contrary to the spirit and meaning of Ke | ‘i 
the 31st Geo. III, and most injurious to the — 

interests and wishes of the Province”; that but. 2 
a comparatively small proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Canada are members of the 
Church of England, and ought not therefore to 
desire for their clergy the sole enjoyment of the 


Reserve lands, to the exclusion of their fellow- 


subjects, who were equally loyal to his Majesty’s 


Government and the Constitution; that it is the 


i 


Y 
* Tt 
+. 
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opinion of a great proportion of the people of 
’ the Province'that the Clergy lands, in place of 
being enjoyed by the clergy of an inconsider- 
able part of the population, ought to be disposed 
of and the proceeds of their sale applied to 
' increase the Provincial allowance for the sup- 
port of district and common schools and. the 
endowment of a Provincial seminary for learn- 
ing, and in aid of erecting places of worship for 
all denominations of Christians. A Bill founded 
on. these resolutions was passed by the Assembly 
in January, 1827, by a large majority, but it 
failed to obtain the assent of the Legislative 
Council. 

While these proceedings were taking place 
in the Assembly, Dr. Strachan, now Arch- 
deacon of York, was in England, to which 
he made a second journey, his object being at 
_ this time to secure the establishment and endow- 
ment of a university under the control of 
the Church of England. His efforts were suc- 
cessful; a royal charter was obtained for the 
University of King’s College, with an endow- 
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ment of 225,000 acres of land and a grant of a 
£1,000 per annum for sixteen years. The pro- a 


visions of the charter were sectarian in char- 
acter. The bishop of the diocese was to be — 


visitor ; the president must be a clergyman of _ 


the Church of England ; the college council was 
to consist of the chancellor, president and seven 


other members who were to be members of the — : 
Church of England, and who were required to. 


sign the Articles of that Church: none were to_ 
be admitted to the degree of doctor of divinity , 4 
but members of the Church of England. The 
establishment of this college was avowedly de- 
signed to place the education of the whole 
population of the Province under the control of © 
the Church of England.* 

At the time of Archdeacon Strachan’s visit to 


England in the interests of King’s College, a Bill -_ 


was introduced into the House of Commons for — 


the purpose of authorizing the sale and exchange 


of portions of the Clergy Reserves. During the 


* See Macara’s pamphlet on King’s College, 1844, p. 16. 
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debate conflicting statements were made regard- 
ing the Churches of England and Scotland. in 
Canada. On this occasion the Archdeacon wrote 
a letter, enclosing an ecclesiastical chart, to Mr. 
Horton, the Under-Secretary of the Colonial 
~ Department, which, he said, was intended to 
_supply correct information respecting the state 
of the Churches in Upper Canada in 1827. The 
letter is dated 16th May, 1827, and gives a glow- 
| ing description of the position and prospects of 
the Church of England as contrasted with those 
of the Church of Scotland, represents the Meth- 
odist ministers as exercising an influence hostile 
to British institutions, discusses the question of 
the Clergy Reserves, and gives a statement, 
similar to that previously made in the petition 
of the Clergy Corporation, of the advantages 
which would result from the adoption of the 
scheme they had proposed respecting the sale of 
the Clergy Reserves and. the investment of the 
' proceeds in England for the benefit of the Epis- 
copal clergy. The following are extracts from 
this letter, which afterwards came into great 


notoriety :-— 
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“J take the liberty of enclosing, for the in- * 
formation of Lord Goderich, an ecclesiastical 
chart of the Province of Upper Canada, which a 
I believe to be correct, for the present year q 
1827, and from which it appears that the Church — 3 


of England has made considerable prog or and — 
is rapidly increasing. 

“The people are coming forward in all direc- — 
tions offering to assist in building churches and 


soliciting with the greatest anxiety the estab- ’ 
lishment of a settled minister. Indeed the pros- 4 j 
pect of obtaining a respectable clergyman invites @ 
neighbourhoods together ; and when one is sent a 
of a mild, conciliatory disposition, he is sure in 
any settlement in which he may be placed to: 
_ form the respectable part of the inhabitantsinto _ 


an increasing congregation. There are in the 


Province one hundred and fifty townships, con- 


taining forty to five hundred families, in each of 


which a clergyman may be most usefully em- o 
ployed, and double this number will be required if \ 


in less than twelve years, 


“When contrasted with other denominntionm | 


. 
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the Church of England need not be ashamed of 
the progress she has made. ' Till 1818 there was 
only one clergyman in Upper Canada a member 
of the Church of Scotland. This gentleman 
brought up his two sons in the Church of Eng- 
land, of which they are now parish priests. 
After his death his congregation was split into 
three divisions, which, with another collected at 
Kingston in 1822, count four congregations in 
- all which are in comm@nion with the Kirk of 
Scotland. Two are at present vacant, and of 
the two Scotch clergymen now in the Province 
one has applied for holy orders in the Church of 
England. 

“The teachers of the different denominations, 
with the exception of the two ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, four Congregationalists 
and a respectable English missionary, who 
presides over a Wesleyan Methodist meeting 
at Kingston, are for the most part from the 
_ United States, where they gather their know- 
ledge and form their sentiments. Indeed, the 
Methodist teachers are subject to the order of 
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the Conference of the United States of America ; 


and it is manifest that the Colonial Government _ 


° . ‘ 
neither has nor can have any other control over 
them, or prevent them from gradually rendering 


a large portion of the population, by their influ- — e. 


ence and instructions, hostile to our institutions, 
both civil and religious, than by increasing the 
number of the Established clergy. 


“The Church of England in Canada was sup- — | 


ported for many years oyt of the very limited and _ 


‘ita 
fluctuating revenue of the venerable Society for Ss 


Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which - 


did its utmost to increase the number of the a 


clergy, but its means were so inadequate to the “a 


demand that it was at length obliged to solicit — 4 


the aid of Government to continue and extend 


its efforts. Accordingly, a small sum in the aid 


of its funds has been for some years voted by _ 


the Imperial Parliament, of which Upper Canada ~ q 


receives a portion. How inefficient this aid is 
to supply the increasing necessities of the Colony — 


has been sufficienly shown, for the tendency of 4 


the population is towards the Church of Eng- a 


\ 
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land, and nothing but the want of moderate 
"means prevents her from spreading over the 
whole Province, | 

«But it may be asked: Why do not the 
Clergy Reserves afford a remedy ? 

“To make the answer to this question intel- 
ligible a few remarks are necessary. 

“By the 3lst George III., cap. 31, one-seventh 
of the land in Upper Canada is reserved for the 
maintenance of a Protestant clergy; the opera- 
tion of which provision offers at this time the fol- 
lowing results: The number of townships actually 
surveyed may be taken at 240, averaging 66,000 
acres each, one-seventh of which, 9,428, equal 
forty-seven reserved lots of 200 acres each, con- 
sequently the number of such lots in 240 town- 
ships is almost 11,000, containing two and one- 
fifth millions of acres. 

“But as these lands partake of the quality of 
those around them, many lots will be found, 
from various causes, unfit for cultivation, so that 


the number eligible for settlement cannot be 
9 
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taken at more than 9,000, containing 1,800,000 . 


acres. 
“That this provision will at no time be ample 


for the support of a religious establishment _ 


sufficient for the population of Upper Canada, 
when fully settled, will sufficiently appear from 
the fact that the whole surface of the Colony 
does not exceed 31,000,000 of acres, of which 
not more than 26,000,000 are capable of cultiva- 
tion; one-seventh of this, containing 3,760,000 
acres, or 18,800 reserved lots of 200 acres each, 
will ultimately constitute the whole property set 


apart for the maintenance of a _ Protestant * 


clergy. Now, judging from what takes place in — 
the United States, each lot will not produce in a 


century an average rent of £20 per annum, 
making a total of no more than £376,000, 


which, divided among two thousand clergymen 


(a very small number for a country nearly as 
large as England) gives only £188 to each.” 
In the Ecclesiastical Chart a list is given of 


thirty-one clergymen of the Church of England, © 


which is called “the Established Church.” <A 
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chaplain to the navy is included in the list, and 
also a Lutheran clergyman “under consideration.” 
The names of Rev. Messrs. Johnston, Smart, Bell, 
McDowall, Harris and Jenkins are given as the 
“ministers of the Independent or Presbyterian 
order, and assuming the appellation of the 
Presbytery of the Canadas, but having no con- 
nection with the Kirk of Scotland.” As “ minis- 
ters in communion with the Kirk of Scotland” 
are given the names of the Rev. Messrs. 
McKenzie and McLaurin. In regard to the 
ministers of the Methodist and other Churches 
it is said: “As the Methodists have no settled 
clergymen, it has been found difficult to ascer- 
tain the number of itinerants employed, but it is 
presumed to be considerable—perhaps from 
twenty to thirty in the whole Province; one 
from England, settled at Kingston, appears to be 
a superior person. The other denominations 
have very few teachers, and these seemingly 
very ignorant.” 

' The publication of the letter and chart in 
Canada produced great excitement and great 
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indignation. Meetings were held, and numer- a 
ous petitions were presented to the Legislative a 
Assembly asking for an investigation of the am 
statements made by Dr. Strachan, and also into — a 
the provisions of the charter of King’s College. | 
An investigation was accordingly made; a select 
committee, of which Mr. Marshall S. Bidwell _ 
.was chairman, was appointed, and fifty-two eS 
witnesses, including members of the Council < ; 


testimony a report was prepared and adopted by J a 
the Assembly by a majority of twenty-two to _ 
eight. According to the report “the letter and q 
chart were calculated to produce, in many im-- i 
portant respects, erroneous impressions respec 
ing the religious state of this Province and the 


sentiments of its inhabitants.” Allowance is— Bs : 
made for the fact that, as stated in his evidence, — % 
they were drawn up by Dr. Strachan suddenly — 
from memory, and without reference to sources 
of authentic information; but regret is ex- q 


pressed “that these circumstances had not been 4 
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at least hinted in the letter itself, and the more 
so when it is considered that, as he stated to the 
committee, he had never known the number of 
members of the Church of England in this 
Province.” The report of the select committee 
_is valuable as giving information regarding the 
actual state of affairs in Canada, and the opin- 
ions entertained respecting the Clergy Reserves 
and the provisions of the university charter. 
_The following are some of the particulars con- 
tained in it :— 

In regard to the assertions in Dr. Strachan’s 
letter that “the people are coming forward in 
all directions offering to assist in building 
churches, and soliciting with the greatest 
anxiety the establishment of a settled minister,” 
and that “the tendency of the population is 
towards the Church of England, and nothing 
but the want of moderate support prevents her 
from spreading over the whole Province,” the 
committee report that these are “completely 
contradicted by the evidence.’ On this subject 
the committee remark “that the Church of 
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England has always had in this Province 
peculiar advantages. It has been the religion 


of those high in office, and has been supported e.. 


by their influence, and countenanced more than 
any other Church by the favour of the Execu- 
tive Government. Its clergymen have had the 


exclusive right of marrying persons of all denomi- 


nations indiscriminately: although by a Pro- 


vincial statute the justices of the peace in ~ 


General Quarter Sessions are empowered, if they 
shall deem it expedient, to authorise Lutheran 
and Calvinist clergymen and ministers of the 
Church of Scotland to marry any two persons of 


whom one has been for six months previously 


to such marriage a member of the congregation — 


of the clergyman who performs the ceremony. 


This right the clergymen of the Church of Eng- ; 
land still exclusively enjoy, notwithstanding 


that the House of Assembly has for several 


sessions by a large majority passed a bill (which 


has not been concurred in by the honourable 


sig 


the Legislative Council) to extend this right to — 
clergymen of Christian denominations in this 
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Province generally: the clergymen of the Church 


of England have also been liberally supported | 


_ and their churches partly or wholly built from 


the funds of a society in England. The solitary 


disadvantage mentioned by Dr. Strachan in his 


evidence before the committee of being obliged, 


for want of a bishop resident in the colonies, to 
resort to England for episcopal ordination, has 


never existed since the Province has had its 


t 


present form of government—for during all that 
time a bishop has resided in Quebec. Still, the 


number of members of that Church has not in- 
creased in the same proportion as that of several 
other denominations. These facts confirm the 
opinion so generally expressed by the witnesses 
that the tendency of the population is not to- 
wards that Church. The contrary opinion, 


entertained by a few of the witnesses, may have 


arisen very naturally from a considerable 1in- 
crease in the number of missionaries of that 
Church, which, however, ought probably to be 
ascribed to the liberality with which salaries for 
their support are furnished by the Society for 
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oa, 
er 


Propagating the Gospel in F oreign Parts, rather 4 
than to any strong wish of the people to have a 
clergymen of that Church settled among them.” a ; 
From the funds of this society “an annual / 
salary is paid to every clergyman of the Church | ~ 
of England in this Province, in priest’s orders, a 
£200 sterling, and in deacon’s orders, £100 
sterling.” 
' In regard to the Methodist ministers the com- 
mittee thus vindicate their character: “The — 
insinuations in the letter against Methodist 


clergymen the committee have noticed with a 
peculiar regret. To the disinterested and inde- iS 
fatigable exertions of these pious men the Pro- a 
vince owes much. At an early period of its ‘e 


history, when it was thinly settled, and its in- e. * 
habitants were scattered through the wilderness ~~ 


and destitute of all other means of religious in- Ss 
struction, these ministers of the Gospel, animated be 
by Christian zeal and benevolence, at the sacri- a 


fice of health and interest and comfort, carried e 
among the people the blessings and consolations Re 
and sanctions of our holy religion. Their influ- __ 
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ence and instruction, far from having (as repre- 
“sented in the letter) a tendency hostile to our 
institutions, have been conducive, in a degree 
which cannot easily be estimated, to the reforma- 
tion of their hearers from licentiousness and the 
‘diffusion of correct morals, the foundation of all 
- sound loyalty and social order. There is no 
reason to believe that, as a body, they have 
- failed to inculcate by precept and example, as a 
_ Christian duty, an attachment to the Sovereign 
anda cheerful and conscientious obedience to 
the laws of the country. More than thirty-five 
years have elapsed since they commenced their 
labours in the Colonies. In that time the Pro- 
vince has passed through a war which has put 
to the proof the loyalty of the people. If their 
influence and instructions have the tendency 
‘mentioned, the effects by this time must be 
manifest ; yet no one doubts that the Methodists 
are as loyal as any of His Majesty’s subjects.” 
With regard to the university charter the 
committee Teport some of its provisions, and 
add: “ From he foregoing abstract of some of 


. ~ 
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the provisions of the charter the sectarian char- 


acter and tendency of the institution will be- 


manifest. Dr. Strachan, by whose representa- 


tions and exertions, in a great measure, the 


charter in its present shape seems to have been 


procured, in a pamphlet, published in London, 
entitled “An Appeal to the Friends of Religion 
and Literature in Behalf of the University of 
Upper Canada,” distinctly states that it will be 
essentially a missionary college “for the educa- 
tion of missionaries of the Church of England”; 
and, as an argument to obtain from members of 
that Church contributions towards the funds of 


the college, maintains that the effect of establish- . 


ing this university will be ultimately to make © 


the greater portion of the population of the 


Province members of the Church of England. ~ 
The opinions of the committee on the subject of. 


a Provincial University are thus given: “It — 


should not be a school of political or sectarian 
views. It should have about it no appearance 
of a spirit of partiality or exclusion. Its portals 


should be thrown open to all; and upon none - 


> 
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- who enter should any influence be exerted to 
attach them to a particular creed or church. It 
should be a source of intellectual and moral 
light and animation, from which the glorious 
irradiations of literature and science may descend 
upon all with equal lustre and power. Such an 
institution would be a blessing to the country, 
its pride and glory. Most deeply, therefore, is 
it to be lamented that the principles of the 
_ charter are calculated to defeat its usefulness, 
and to confine to a favoured few all its ad- 
vantages.” | 

The committee of Assembly’s report was dated 
15th March, 1828. | In the previous week Arch- 
deacon Strachan delivered a speech in the Legis- 
lative Council intended to repel the charges 
made against him with reference to his letter to 
_ Mr. Horton and the accompanying chart. On 
this occasion he furnished a new Ecclesiastical 
Chart for the year 1828. According to this 

chart there were, in 1828, in Upper Canada 
: thirty-nine Episcopal ministers, six of the Church 
of Scotland, and twelve Presbyterian ministers 
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not belonging to the Church of Scotland. A 
copy of the new chart was given to the com- 
mittee, who with reference to it and other evi- 
dence respecting the number of ministersin the ~ 
Province thus remark: “The chart furnished to » 
the committee by Dr. Strachan, the evidence of 
the Rey. Egerton Ryerson, the evidence of Dr. 
Morrison, and the chart furnished by him, and 
generally the answers of the witnesses to the | s 
thirteenth and fourteenth questions, will enable — a 
the House to judge how far the Ecclesiastical. Bs 
Chart which accompanied Dr. Strachan’s letter a 
to Mr. Horton was a fair and accurate repre- 
sentation of the state of the different denomina- ” 
tions of Christians in this Province.” According 
to the chart prepared by Dr. Morrison the num- : 
ber of Methodist preachers was one hundred and 

seventeen,* and of Baptists forty-five, of Episco- 
palians thirty-one, of Presbyterians of the Church 


of Scotland six, of other Presbyterians sixteen, . 


* “Of these between forty and fifty were itinerants and 
the remainder local preachers. See Playter’s History, p. 327. 
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_ of Mennonites and Dunkers twenty, of Wes- 


-_ leyan Methodists one. 


_ An address to the King, founded on the com- 
: mittee’s report, which was adopted by the As- 
_ sembly, praying that the proceeds of the Clergy 
Reserves should be placed at. the disposal of the 
Province for the purposes of general education 
_and national improvement, was transmitted on 
the 10th May, 1828, by Governor Maitland in a 
4 despatch in which he ventures to assert that the 
charter of King’s College was framed upon the 
most liberal principles, and in which he begs it 
to be distinctly understood that he gives not the 
slightest countenance to the statements and 
_ assumptions contained in the address respecting 
_ the Clergy Reserves and the Church of England. 
Soon afterwards Governor Maitland was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia. 
During his ten years’ tenure of office in Upper 
Canada he used every effort in favour of the 
exclusive claims of the Church of England. 
_ ‘Besides the address of the Legislative As- 


sembly, numerously-signed petitions respecting 
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the Clergy Reserves policy and other grievances. 


were transmitted to England both from Upper 
and Lower Canada. A select committee was in 
consequence appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to investigate these matters. Witnesses, 
including clergymen and laymen from England, 
Scotland and Canada, were examined at length, 
and a report founded on their evidence was pre- 
pared by the committee. The report,* which is 


dated 12th July, 1828, expresses no doubtful. 


opinion respecting the claims of the Church of 
Scotland to a share in the Clergy Reserves, and 


also respecting the intention of the framers of 


the Constitutional Act to reserve to the Govern- | 


ment the right to apply the proceeds of the 


Reserves to “any Protestant clergy,” as well as 


to endow with parsonages and glebes the clergy 
of the Church of England. The following is 
the language of the report: “The Act of 1791 


directs that the profits arising from this source _ 


* A copy of the report, evidence and petitions ordered by 
the House of Commons was republished in Quebec, in 1829, 
in a volume of three hundred and seventy-seven clones 


printed pages, octavo. ~~ 


ees 
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- shall be applied to a Protestant clergy; doubts 
have arisen whether the Act requires the Gov- 
ernment to confine them to the use of the 
‘Church of England only or to allow the Church 
of. Scotland to participate in them. The law 
officers of the Crown have given an opinion in 
favour of the rights of the Church of Scotland 
to such participation, in which your committee 
entirely concur; but the question has also been 
raised whether the clergy of every denomination 
of Christians, except Roman Catholics, may not 
be included; it is not for your committee to 
express an opinion on the accuracy which the 
words of the Act legally convey. They enter- 
tain no doubt, however, that the intention of 
those persons who brought forward the measure 
in Parliament was to endow with parsonage 
_ houses and glebe lands the clergy of the Church 
of England, at the discretion of the Local Gov- 
ernment; but with respect to the distribution of 
the proceeds of the reserved lands generally 
: they are of opinion that they sought to reserve 
_ to the Government the right to apply the money, 
if they so thought fit, to any Protestant clergy.” 
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. With reference to King’s College the select 


committee advert to its sectarian character, and 
suggest changes in the following terms: “It 
cannot, they think, be doubted, as the guidance 


and government of the college is to be vested in’ | 
the hands of the members of the Church of DP 


England, that in the election of professors a pre- 
ference would inevitably be shown to persons of 


that persuasion ; and in a country where only a 


small proportion of the inhabitants adhere to 
that Church a suspicion and jealousy of religious 
interference would necessarily be created. 


Q 


“For these and other reasons the committee 


are desirous of stating their opinion that great % 


benefit would accrue to the Province by chang- 


ing the constitution of this body. They think 


that two theological professors should be es- 
tablished, one of the Church of England and 


another of the Church of Scotland, whoa a 


lectures the respective candidates for holy 


orders should be required to attend; but that * 
with respect to the president, professors and all 


1 
rs 
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others connected with the college no religious 
test whatever should be required. 

“That in the selection of professors no rule 
should be followed, and no other object sought 
than the nomination of the most learned and 
discreet persons, and that (with exception of the 
theological professors) they should be required 
to sign a declaration that, as far as it was neces- 
sary for them to advert to religious subjects, 
they would distinctly recognize the truth of the 
Christian revelation, but would abstain alto- 
gether from inculeating particular doctrines,” 

While the question of the Clergy Reserves 
occupied the attention of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Upper Canada and the British House of 
Commons, it was discussed with great earnest- 
ness by the clerical representatives of the 
Churches in the Provinces. Thus we find the 
Bishop of Quebec addressing a letter, dated 6th 
December, 1827, to the clergy and congregations 
of his diocese, which then included the two 
Provinces, reiterating the arguments usually ad- 


vanced in favour of the exclusive claims of the 
Bis :10 } | 
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Church of England ; while in April, 1828, we 
find a pastoral letter,* signed by eleven clergy- - 
men of the Church of Scotland in Upper and — 
Lower Canada, in which the Bishop’s letter is— 
reviewed, and the claims of the Church of Scot- — 
land reasserted and advocated at great length, : 
and with not a little vehemence. In the pastoral 
letter allusion is made to the similar methods. 
adopted in Scotland and Canada to force episco- 
pacy on an unwilling people. By temptations — 
addressed to ambition and covetousness, prose- 
lytes to prelacy, like «Archbishop Sharpe, were — 
secured in the time of the Stuarts, and these 
were the foremost in efforts to impose an uncon- — 
genial religion upon their country. . So it is said 
in the pastoral letter: “Some features of resem-_ 
blance may perhaps be discerned between the 
policy recommended and pursued in the days of 4 
Archbishop Sharpe and that which has been 
publicly avowed by the leaders of the Church : 


* Both letters are published in the first number of the 
Canadian Miscellany, April, 1828. This periodical continued E 
to be published for only a few months. 4 


/ 
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_ of England in Upper and Lower Canada, and 
- of these none is more remarkable than that 
Scotsmen and proselytes from presbytery to 
_ episcopacy should in both instances be the chief 
instruments.” 

Hitherto the claims of the ministers of the 
United Presbytery of Upper Canada, most of 
whom had come from the Irish and Scottish Se- 
‘cession Churches, had been very much disre- 
garded, and they felt aggrieved that nothing had 
_been granted or promised to them from public 
sources., They therefore, in September, 1529, 
presented a petition to. Sir John Colborne, who 
| had succeeded Sir P. Maitland as Lieutenant- 
_ Governor of Upper Canada, in which they urge 
their claims. They represent in their petition 
that they adhered to the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church of Scotland as contained in the 
Confession of Faith; that in Canada there were 
no real causes of separation between them and 
the Church of Scotland, with whom they were 
willing to unite; that although not united with 
that Church they had equal claims to public 


4 
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support; they were twelve in number, had }: 
laboured in the Province, some of them for 
thirty years, endeavouring to promote the spir- 
itual and temporal welfare of the people, in- a 
culcating piety to God, loyalty to the King, a 
and obedience to the laws; some of them 
preached in four or five different places, from a 
twenty to thirty miles distant from each other; ‘| 
they had been educated in well-equipped semin- — bE 
aries of learning, and most of them had received — 
degrees from the College of Glasgow. They _ 
therefore. deemed themselves worthy to share a 
in any provision which might be made for the” 7 
support of Presbyterian ministers. a 

This petition was transmitted on the: 25th ig 
January, 1830, by Governor Colborne to Sir_ 3 
George Murray, then principal Secretary of a 
State for the Colonies, and who in reply wrote a 
a despatch in which he said it was desirable 
that all the Presbyterian clergy of the Province — 
should form one synod, and thus be placed on a 
one footing with respect to any assistance the 4 
Government might grant for their support. i 
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_ Copies of this despatch were sent to the min- 
_isters of the United Presbytery and the Church 
of Scotland. But about the time of its arrival 
_ thé United Presbytery, not having received a 
reply to their petition to Governor Colborne, 
_ addressed another petition to Sir George Murray, 
im which they renew their claim to be placed on 
an equal footing with the ministers of the. 
Church of Scotland. This petition was trans- 
mitted on the 4th September, 1830, by Sir John 
Colborne, who says: “I beg to state that, as the 
memorialists are some of the most diligent min- 
isters in the Province, and have under their 
charge numerous congregations, it appears de- 
sirable for the interests of the large proportion 
of the population with whom they are connected 
that they should not be excluded from -any 
future arrangements that may be made for the 
temporal support of the Presbyterian ministers. 
, We have now brought down the history of 
‘the Clergy Reserve controversy to the year 
1831, and shall only add a few details respecting 
its future development and final settlement. 
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great indignation was manifested, by the dis- 4 
covery that in the beginning of the year—the a 
15th of January—Governor Colborne, in Cotin- 


ee 


cil, had created forty-four rectories of the — 
Church of England and endowed them with ex- am 
tensive and valuable glebe lands out of the . 
‘Clergy Reserves. This was done in a clandes- 7 
tine manner, without the knowledge and’ in 4 
opposition to the declared policy of the Imperial a 
Government, and also in direct opposition to the 4 
frequently repeated resolutions and declarations. a 
of the great majority of the representatives of a 
the people of Upper Canada in the Legislative 4 
Assembly. This act of the Governor in Council = 


was generally regarded as a breach of public — 
faith, an unwarranted exercise of power, and a . 
daring violation of the rights of the people, and a 
was undoubtedly one of the chief causes of the a 
rebellion of 1837-8. ‘As the result of continued ~ 
agitation, the Church of England was deprived E. 
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_ Scotland and of other Churches were recognized. 
_ The Church of England, however, was permitted 
__ to retain a disproportionately large share of the 
- proceeds of the Reserves. According to the 
_ Imperial Act of 7th August, 1840, it was ar- 
_ ranged that while allowances to a limited extent 
should be made to other Churches, the remaining 
"proceeds of the Clergy Reserve lands sold or to 
be sold should be divided into three parts, of 
_ which two were assigned to the Church of Eng- 
land and one to the Church of Scotland. This 
arrangement proved unsatisfactory, and agita- 
tion was renewed. The controversy was finally 
settled in 1854. In the previous year the Im- 
_perial Parliament authorized the Canadian 
| Legislature to settle the question as it deemed 
best, with the provision “that it shall not be 
lawful for the said Legislature to amend, sus- 
_ pend or reduce any of the annual stipends or 
_ allowances which have already been given to 
the clergy of the Churches of England and 

: Scotland, or to any other religious bodies or de- 


- nominations of Christians in Canada (and to 


rt 


x , 
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which the faith of the Crown is pledged), dur~ 
ing the natural lives of the parties now receiving 


the same.” Thus authorized, the Canadian Par- 


liament passed an Act in 1854 by which the 
Clergy Reserves were finally alienated from 
religious to secular purposes. Liberal allow- 
ances were made to the existing incumbents: 
The ministers of the Church of Scotland received 
upwards of five hundred thousand dollars, and 


those of the Church of England more than Z 


twice this amount ($1,113,770.02). The clergy 
(Ch. of Eng.) elected to commute, and after 
commutation to,give their money to the Church, 


reserving a claim for interest or an annuity 


during their lives as secured by the Act referred 
to above. Consequently these moneys have been, 


invested and made the basis of a permanent 


endowment for the ministers of these Churches: 


The Wesleyan Methodist Church received thirty- 


nine thousand and eighty-three dollars in com- 
mutation of its claims on the Clergy Reserves. 
Against the secularization of the Clergy Re- 


serves Dr. Strachan, who had been appointed os 
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Bishop of Toronto, protested and struggled with | 


characteristic vigour, and with passionate and 
pathetic earnestness. Writing to the Duke of 


Newcastle, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 


he speaks of the anguish of his spirit in con- 
templating the spoliation of the Church of its 
vested rights by the Legislature of Canada, and 
declares that he would willingly avert, with the 
sacrifice of his life, the calamities which the 
passing of the Secularization Bill would bring 
upon the Church in Canada. He survived its 
‘passage for thirteen years,* during which it 
_ was his privilege to discover that his fears were 
groundless, and that the Church of England 
in Canada was stronger than before in true 
spiritual life and vigour. 

Parliamentary records fail to furnish us with 
_ particulars as to the names and ages of the 
Presbyterian clergy who commuted; but Mr. 
James Croil, Treasurer of the Temporalities 
_ Fund of their Synod, dating from Morrisburg, 


* He died in Toronto on the Ist November, 1867, in the 
ninetieth year of his age. 


4 
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Ont.; Dec. Ist, 1867, says: “Each of the minis- 


ters, during the year immediately preceding the _ 


commutation, had been in receipt of £150. per 


annum, and there were sixty-eight ministers on 


the roll who were recognized by Government : 
and entitled to commutation. A calculation, 


-based on their ages and probable lives, having 
been made, the result was that the sum of 
£127,448 2s. 10d. was placed to the credit of 
these sixty-eight ministers. (In sterling ex- 


change, at 94 advance, this sum would be 


$620,247.05; in Halifax currency it would be ss ' 


£509,792.60).” 
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This money they agreed to invest in a com- ~*~ 


mon fund for the benefit of the Church in all 


time to come. They did more than this. Be- — 


tween the passing of the Imperial Act of 1853 
and the Canadian Act of 1854 there had been 


added to the Roll of Synod eleven ministers; these - 


were refused commutation by the Government, 


and it is evident that had the commuting minis- 


ters insisted on receiving each £150 annually 


from the fund, these eleven could receive nothing : be 
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_ from it. The Synod regarded their claim as valid 
for commutation, but as the Government did not 
‘its members resolved to surrender £37 10s. per an- 
num, accepting £112 10s.as theirannual allowance 
in order that the others, hence known as “ privi- 
leged ministers,” might participate in the fund 
to, the extent of, at least, £100 per annum. ‘The 
Revs. Dr. Mathieson and Dr. Cook, and Messrs. 
John Thompson, Quebec, and Hugh Allen, Mont- 
real, with the Hon. Thos. McKay, were appointed 
by the Synod in January, 1855, to effect the 
commutation and to manage the fund, and on 
the 4th of October following Dr. Cook reported 
that the negotiations had been completed on the 
terms just mentioned. 

Many circumstances of arrangement and of 
public interest succeeded the final payment by | 
_ the Government, all alike creditable to the finan- 
cial abilities of the trustees and to the desire on 
the part of the members of the Synod to pre- 
serve order and unanimity of religious sentiment, 
but it is quite beyond the limits of time and 
space in this book to include them. 
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All we can say in concluding is, that for 
talent, natural and acquired, the first Presby- | e 
terian ministers who came from the Old and 4 


New World were distinguished ; their influence, _ 


though noiseless,was such as givescharacterand —__ 


rhe 

power to any country; their hospitality was 
honest and sweetened all over with a vigorous 3 
and amiable expression; and their piety was made 4 
ere ee 
impressive by the instincts of gentlemen, and . 
the display of that charity which thinketh no — ‘ 
evil, but rejoiceth only in the truth. - 
: 

an 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Catholicism in London—Early Settlers—Early Diff- 
- culties—Progress and Voluntaryism—Quiet Patriot- 
ism—Correspondence. 


ARLY Days of Catholicism in London,” 


is the heading of a quotation we make 


from “The City and Diocese of London,” 
an engaging pamphlet replete with useful infor- 
mation. From it can be obtained a very fair 
apprehension of the progress made by Cath- 
olics in this part of Canada unaided by any 
thing but fidelity to their cause, and willing, 
cheerful hearts. Contrast the past with the 
. present—voluntaryism, with the endowed pul- 
pit from which have proceeded warnings since it 
first received preachers ! 

“The ecclesiastical history of London is not 
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_ less interesting than its political and municipal 
record. Some of the first settlers in the county 


of Middlesex were Irish and Seotch Catholics: 


) 


so that while London was yet in the swaddling 


clothes: of villagehood, there were Catholics to 


be found amongst its handful of inhabitants. — 
The first church erected by the Catholics of © 


Middlesex was built on the corner of Richmond 
Street and Maple Avenue, just opposite the 
Huron Hotel. The grounds around the church 
“were used for a cemetery. The church itself 
was of the most primitive character, built of 
logs with an earthen floor. This modest place 


of worship was raised away back in the thirties, ~ 


its dedication having taken place in 1834, the 
Rev. Father Downie, then stationed at St. 


Thomas, officiating. For many years there was 


no resident priest in London. At one time a 
whole year elapsed and no priest could visit the 
straggling mission by the Thames. Whenever 
a priest sent word that he was to come, Messrs. 
P. Smith, Dennis O’Brien, James Reid, Hugh 


MeCann, and Mr. Cruickshank, who were in 


Ree eee 
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these early days the leading Catholics in this 
neighbourhood, conveyed the glad message to 
the neighbours. The latter flocked into London 
on the day fixed for Mass, to seek reconciliation 
in the Holy Sacrament of Penance, and strength 
of soul in the Eucharistic Banquet. Then, too, 
many a Christian mother hastened into ‘ London 


town’ to present her children to the minister of 


God to be born anew of water and of the ~ 


Holy Ghost. Sometimes they met with bitter 
disappointment, for, occasionally, either the 
wretched condition of the roads or urgent calls 
to the sick or dying on the way, prevented the 
priest from reaching London at the time 


_ appointed.” 


These were the days of the best of good feel- 
ing among the settlers. No social distinctions 
were known, and every one seemed actuated by 
; kindliness and charity towards his neighbour. 

Among the names of the pioneers of Catholicity 
in and about London are mentioned those of 
Garret Farrel, Patrick Smith, Dennis O’Brien, 
Capt. McLoughlin, A. McCausland, the Redmonds, 
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John Cruickshank, James Wilson, O'Byrne, P. | i. 


McLoughlan, John Wright, John Walsh, O’F lynn, 
Flood, M. Kiely, P. McCann, John Orange, Peter 


Kennedy, Dr. Anderson, J. Martin, Jas. Reid, P. 


Burke, E. Burke, Jobn Clegy, W. Darly, J. 


O’Brien, the Bruces, Andersons, Milnes, John- 


stones, (Westminster); Dignam, Scanlan, P. 
Tierney, Charles and Matthew Colovin, E. 
Hillen, John M. Keary, Wm. Dalton, John 


Walsh, R. Dinahan, P. Cleary, Corbett, H. 


O’Brien and McLean. As late as the year 1850 _ 
there’ were not more than 200 Catholics in and RS 
about London, and yet between the years 1867 
and 1884 to such an extent had they increased 


in wealth, numbers and devotion, that they 
were able to expend for church and educational 
work throughout the Diocese no less than $952,- 
798. . 

The separation of Church and State in Upper 
Canada is attributable entirely to the action of 


Protestant denominations. The Catholics had: 


nothing to do with it, nor upon them could 
there be placed a distinguishing epithet on ac- 
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count of the prevalent disquietude over the Re- 
serve Question. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, as we have Aen 
~ noticed, writes of them and says,—* My first 
remark is that this is a question agitated for 
_ more than twenty-five years, almost exclusively 
_ among Protestants in Canada, and the agitation 
of which, at the present time, has not in any way 
whatever been promoted by Roman Catholic in- 
fluence. An attempt has been made in some 
quarters to create a contrary impression in Eng- 
land.” 

The first official record of the Roman Catho- 
lies, as a denomination, participating in the 
Clergy Reserves was in the year 1826, when an 

~ order was issued by the Treasury Department of , 
_ the Provincial Executive of Upper Canada, to 
pay out of the funds derived from the Canada 
_ Company £750 sterling a year for the salaries of 

Presbyterian ministers, and a like sum for 
Roman Catholic priests. The distribution of the 
_ Money granted to the Roman Catholics was con- 


fided to Bishop McDonnell, who was invested 
| 11 | 
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with discretionary power to appropriate one- 
fourth of the annual grant to the support of 
schools. “ With respect to the Roman Catholic 
priests,” says Lord Bathurst in a despatch to Sir 
P. Maitland, dated October 6th, 1826, “who are 
to receive an allowance from Government, they 
will be recommended to you by Bishop MeDon-. 
nell, who will be responsible for their good 
conduct.” 

The next and the last we hear of the Roman 
Catholics in connection with the Clergy Reserve 
Question, is contained in the following official 
correspondence :— 


KINGSTON, 9th July, 1855. 

Sir,—Having been hitherto in the habit of _ 
receiving annually the Government allowance 
for the Catholic clergy of Upper Canada, as well 
as the five hundred pounds sterling allowed my- 
self as Administrator Apostolic of hs Diocese of 
Kingston, I have the honour to inform you that 
L Sen to avail myself of the benefit of the Com- 
mutation Clause under the terms of the Act — 
passed in the Provincial Parliament on the 18th 
December last, and therefore shall immediately 
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\ transmit a power of attorney to the Very Rev. 
C. F. Cazeau, Vicar-General at Quebec, whom I 
_ have appointed my Attorney ad hoc. I there- 
_ fore respectfully request that you will as soon as 
possible effect a commutation of the above in my 
favor, together with such a portion of the arrears 
_ as might be due to the aforesaid Catholic clergy 
_ since the year 1840. 
| I have the honor, &c. 
Signed, + Patrick PHELAN, 
Bishop of Carrhoe, 
Administrator Apostolic, 


; Diocese of Kingston. 
The Honourable 


The PROVINCIAL SECRETARY. 


ee 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
QUEBEC, 8th August, 1855. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour, by command of 
His Excellency the Governor-General, to inform 
b you that His Excellency has under his considera- 
tion in Council your letter of the 9th ultimo, 
requesting that the Government allowance to 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Upper Canada, 
- £1,000 sterling, as well as your own allowance 
as Administrator of the Diocese of Kingston, 
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£500 sterling, should be commuted under the 
provisions of the recent Clergy Reserve Act. 

His Excellency in Council has been pleased to 
direct that the aggregate of the two sums above 
mentioned, viz., £1,500 sterling, should be com- 
muted for £20,932 15s. currency, that being the’ 
value of such sum for 20 years, the interest 
being taken at six per cent. per annum. 

His Exceileney in Council has further been 
pleased to direct that debentures for the last 
mentioned sum be issued to be charged on the 
Clergy Reserve Fund of Upper Canada, and ~ 
that the commutation take place from Ist July 
last. 

I have, &e., 
Signed, G. E. CARTIER, necreaa 
The Right Renee 
The Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kingston, C. W. 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALACE, QUEBEC, 

25th September, 1855. 
Str—I hold a power of attorney from 
Monseigneur Phelan, Bishop of Carrhoe, Admin- 
istrator of the Diocese of Kingston, under which 
I am authorized to settle with the Government 


f - 


af 


7 The Honourable 
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the commutation of that part of the Clergy Re- 
serves which falls to the share of the Catholic 


clergy of Upper Canada in conformity with 


the Act 17 and 18 Vic., cap. 2. 

A proposal was recently made to me, that I 
should receive the amount of the commutation 
in question (£20,932 15s. currency) in Govern- 


ment debentures bearing interest at six per cent., 


at a premium of 144 per cent. 
Inasmuch as theks debentures can nowhere be 
negotiated with advantage, but at London, and as 


: _ the negotiation of them would entail great 


trouble, the Bishop of Carrhoe, who has but 
small leisure to devote to such business, is de- 


-sirous of receiving the amount in question in 
cash rather than in debentures. 


I think it a duty incumbent on me to com- 
municate to you the wish of that prelate, and I 
flatter myself that His Excellency the Governor- 
General will graciously take it into his favourable 
consideration. 

3 I have the honour to be, &c. 
Signed, C. F. CAzEAu, V.G. 


GEo. E. CARTIER, 
Provincial Secretary. 
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SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
QUEBEC, Ist October, 1855. 

Rev. Srr,—I am commanded by His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General to inform you that 
he has had under his consideration in Council 
your letter of the 25th ult., requesting, on behalf 
of His Lordship the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Carrhoe, the Administrator of the Diocese of 
Kingston, that the amount of commutation pay- 
able to the Roman Catholic clergy of Upper 
Canada out of the Clergy Reserve Fund, viz., 
£20,932 15s. currency, be paid not in debentures 
but in money. 

His Excellency in Council has been pleased to 
accede to the request of His Lordship, and has 
directed that payment of one-half of the said 
amount be made on the Ist J anuary next, and 
the other half on the Ist July, 1856, with 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, 
from Ist July next. 

I have, &c., 
G. E. CARTIER, Secretary. 

The Rey. C. F. Cazzau, V.G. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Early Excitement—Imperial Legislation—Existing In- 
terests Guaranteed—A Protest—Canadian Legislation 
and Protection—Bishop Strachan—The Clergy In- 
fluenced—The Hon. J. H. Cameron—Table Showing 
who Commuted—Blending of Church and State. 

\ E now arrive at an important period— 

1854-55—not only for the Church of 

England people, but for all the de- 

nominations of Upper Canada. In 1817-19 this 

reserve property first attracted the attention of 
the Colonial Legislature. Agitation, the rebellion 
of 1837-38, petitions, counter petitions, and pro- 

tests followed along in succession until 1853, 

when an Act passed the Imperial Parliament 

authorizing the Canadian Legislature in these | 


terms: 
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ae 


fiers vary or repeal all or any of the existing 
provisions of the Reserve Fund, and to apply 
the proceeds to any purpose they might see fit; 
provided, that it shall not be lawful for the said 
Legislature to amend, suspend, or reduce any of 
the annual stipends or allowances which have 
already been given to the clergy of the Churches 
of England and Scotland, or to any other relig- 
lous bodies or denominations of Christians in 
Canada (and to which the faith of. the Crown 


is pledged), during the natural lives or incum- 


bencies of the parties now receiving the same.” 

This Act naturally threw the Bishop (Strachan) 
and his adherents into a fearful commotion; and 
at a meeting of the Synod in 1854, a Mice 
protest was adopted as follows :— 

“The Lord Bishop, Clergy, and Lay Delegates 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
in the Province of Canada West, in Synod duly 
assembled at Toronto, on Thursday, the 26th 
day of October, A.D, 1854, hereby solemnly pro- 
test against the enactment of a certain measure 
now before the Legislative Assembly of this 
Province, having for its avowed object to dispos- 
sess the said Church and other religious bodies 
in this Province, of all the right and title to the 
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benefit and proceeds arising out of the lands 
formerly set apart by the Crown for the sup- 


port of the Protestant clergy, and which benefit 


and proceeds were still further guaranteed by the 
Imperial Act of 1840.” 

The commotion and protest proved abortive. 
By an Act in accord with the Imperial one, the 
Clergy Reserves were handed over for secular 
purposes to the municipal corporations, provi- 
sion being made to satisfy the claims of the 
existing incumbents, whose annual stipends or 
allowances the Governor-in-Council was em- 
powered to commute, according to the following 
clause :— 


“Be it therefore enacted, that the Governor 
in Council may, whenever he may deem it ex- 
pedient, with the consent of the parties and 


bodies severally interested, commute with the 


said parties such annual stipends or allowances 


‘thereof, to be calculated at the rate of 6 per 


cent. per annum, upon the probable life of 
each individual, and, in case of the bodies spe- 


cified (namely, the Churches of England and 


Scotland, and others to whom the faith of the 
Crown is pledged), at the actual value of the 


a 
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_said allowances received at the time of commu- 
tation, to be calculated at the rate aforesaid.” 

The clergy of the Church of England were 
informed, and correctly so, that if they com- 
muted at all it must be effected within one year 
from the passing of the Act. They were ap- 
pealed to in many ways to give authority to 
some attorney to transact the business and 
receive the money for them. 

Scotch character is filled with meditative and 
disciplinary qualities not in harmony with the 
loose reins of Quixotic cynicism. From birth 
to manhood the Bishop had been of this class, 
and he was never in better humour than when 
engaged in constructive exercises. He having 
at an early date been a school teacher, judges, 
lawyers, clerics and merchants had emerged 
from his tuition as pupils do from a mercantile 
college at the present day. 

Every one acquainted with a distinguished 
dinner party of gray-headed officials assembled 
at his “ Palace”—now a large, old-fashioned, brick 


boarding house on Front Street, Toronto—will 
4 
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' _ recollect his manner of summoning his guests to 


the banqueting table. Opening the door his 


grotesque voice, in a dialect he could never sur- 


render, was recognized in: “Boys, come to din- | 
ner.” Obedience was a rule easily observed at 
such an event. Nor was it less observed when 
the Clergy Reserve repast was prepared as 
viands for a large reception. | 

In preparation for it the Bishop wrote letters 
to the clergy, couched in persuasive and almost 
peremptory instructions as to what they might, 
could, would, or should do in the premises. He 
sent commissioners to them who, by every pos- 
sible representation, backed up a pastoral letter, 
dated 20th January, 1855, wherein he urged 
_them on five different grounds to commute their 
claims to the Clergy Reserve Funds. He gave the 
clergy a guarantee that their individual claims 
to a stipend would be secured to them by the 
Church during their natural lives. (Canons, 
By-Laws, etc., Diocese of Toronto, 1851-1872, p. 
144.) So, partly by persuasion, partly by magis- 
terial influence and Episcopal authority, he gained 
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the signatures of the young and inexperienced 
clergy ; while to the older and rectorial ones, as. 
subsequent events narrated, there were held up 
for hopeful vision archidiaconal, ruridecanal, 
canonical, and other official parchments illumi- 
nated with a large red Episcopal seal. 

Anticipated accessions of salary, after specified 
removals of then living prebendaries, also 
adorned the parchments as tassels to a banner. 

To the Hon. John Hillyard Cameron, Q.C., 
M.P.P., were given powers of attorney; and on 
the strength of them, according to statute, the 
Receiver-General verified Mr. Cameron’s exhibit 
of those entitled to, and who consented to com- 
mute and give the proceeds to the Church, in- 
stead of putting it in their own pockets, as they 
might have done, or not to commute at all, 
leaving the capital to fall into the hands of the 
Government at the time of their death, and after 
receiving to such a time the usual State allow- 
ance. Those who did not commute have either 
no sums following their names, or their names” 
are omitted altogether. 

Here is a copy of the anthontiented list :— 
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j Subsequent to the execution of the powers of 
attorney given to Mr. Cameron, a bond, sup- 
posed to secure to the receiver the provisions of 
the Imperial and Provincial Acts, was executed 
by the Church Society and given to the clergy. 
Here is a copy of the bond :— 

_ “This indenture, made the day of 
A.D. 1855, between the Church Society of the 
Diocese of Toronto, of one part, and A. B., 
clerk, of the other part. Whereas the said 
A. B. is a clerk in Holy Orders of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and is now the 
incumbent of the church of , and, as such 
incumbent, is now, and has been heretofore, in 
the receipt of the sum of One Hundred Pounds 
from the Clergy Reserve Fund; and whereas 
the said A. B., under and by virtue of a statute 
lately passed by the Provincial Parliament, is 
entitled, with the consent of the Bishop of the 
said diocese, to receive from the Government of 
Canada a certain sum of money, in commutation 
of his said salary of One Hundred Pounds per 
annum, and has consented and agreed to pay 
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the said sum, so to be received from the Govern- 
ment as such commutation, to the said Church 
Society, in consideration of the payment of the 
said Church Society to the said A. B. of the 
said sum of One Hundred Pounds per annum, 
in manner hereafter mentioned, and in further 
consideration of the several covenants herein- 
after mentioned respecting the said commuta- 
tion money. 

“Now, this indenture witnesseth, that for the 
considerations aforesaid, and in consideration of 
the said commutation money, to be paid by 
A. B., clerk, to the said Church Society, the said 
Church Society covenants and agrees: with the | 
said A. B., his executors and administrators, that 
the said Church Society shall and will well and 
faithfully pay to the said A. B. the annual sum 

of One Hundred Pounds, by even and equal 
payments, on the first days of the months 
of January and J uly in each and every year, so 
long as the said A. B. continues to do duty in 
holy orders as aforesaid in the diocese, and in 
the event of his being disabled from doing such 
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duty by sickness or bodily or mental infirmity, 
so long as such sickness or infirmity shall con- 
tinue; and when and as soon as such annual 
payment to the said A. B. shall cease, the said 
Church Society shall have and hold the said 
commutation money, and all interest and pro- 
ceeds therefrom upon such trusts, for the swp- 
port and maintenance of the clergy of the said 
Church within the said diocese, or such other 
dioceses as the said diocese shall hereafter be 
divided into, and in such manner as shall from 
time to time be declared by any by-law or by- 
laws of the said Church Society, to be from 
time to time passed for that purpose, so long as 
. the said trusts shall be continued to be adminis- 
tered by the said Society; and in the event of 
the Synod of the said diocese being legally 
| invested with corporate powers, so as to be 
enabled to carry out the trusts aforesaid, shall 
and will transfer and assign the said commuta- 
tion money, and any securities in which the 
same may be invested, and all interests and pro- 
ceeds then unappropriated arising therefrom, 
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~ 


to the said Synod, by whatever corporate iene 
called, upon the same trusts, and interests, and 
purposes, as the same shall and may be held and 
taken by the said Church Society by virtue of 
these presents. | 

“In witness whereof the said Church Society 
has affixed its corporate seal, and the said A. B. 
his hand and seal, the day and year first above 
written. 


“In presence of 


£6.) Lae tetas 


e@eeeee @ 


Whatever may have been the effect of the 
Secularization Act, including this commutation 
scheme, upon all the religious denominations of 
the country apart from the Church of England, 
the question is open as to its freeing the latter 
from the control of the State; and what kind 
of control were the clergy of the Church of 
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_ England subject to 2 Were they subject to the 
State or were they subject to the Bishop ? 
“Under the bond just quoted, could the Bishop, 

there being no ecclesiastical discipline or canon 

in his diocese in force to the contrary, but 
the reverse—there being a canon authorizing 
him to issue to any of his clerics permissory or 
 prohibitory documents—give a letter under 
which a clergyman could suspend active paro- 
chial work and yet be entitled to the interest 
accruing on the capital conveyed by him to the 

Church Society? Or would it be necessary to 

apply to and receive permission from a Civil 

_ Court ? 

If the latter alternative were the only one, 
Church and State are obviously yet in matrimo- 
nial relationship. But the first alternative was 
_ the only one received and acted upon at the 
time of the commutation, and it is nowin the 
Diocese of Toronto the only accepted one. 

But a more singular inquiry than ever pre- 
sents itself arising from the two-fold govern- 


ment of Church and State over a donor whose 
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name is given in the list above printed as con- 
veying the sum of $7,008, and who in exchange 
accepted of the bond just quoted. 

Suppose the Bishop gives such an one per- 
petual leave of absence or a letter of retirement. 
with the express condition that he is to retain 
“his status on the commutation list”; the letter 
is made available in good faith—it is never 
objected to; it is never recalled; it would be 
puerile for the receiver of the letter, after 
once accepting of it, to go piteously, without 
some special reason, and ask his diocesan 
to take it from him and restore him to his 
former charge, and dispossess the poor curate, 
or- assistant, or successor in the charge; 
Jurisdiction rests between himself and _ his 
diocesan—not with another diocese; the trus- 
tees of another diocese, holding the capital 
(both capital and diocese being carved out of 
the first, that is the Diocese of Toronto), seeing 
an opportunity for litigation, by management 
bring it on. They cease to pay the claimant. 
They array their whole hierarchy with its mil- 


lion of dollars, and his own capital too, with — 
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their various and vast influences against him- 
self. The plaintiff stands robbed of these 
‘ advantages, and is without capital. 
| But the erin does not end here. The trustees, 
or rather the bishop, the clergy, and lay dele- 
gates, in common parlance known as the Synod 
of the Diocese of Huron, “ deny that any sum 
was received to answer the alleged claim. They 
do not admit, but deny that the claimant was 
ever a licensed priest, or that he ever was an 
incumbent; or recognized in any way as a per- 
son entitled to payments out of any funds of the 
Church.” P. 62 Appeal Book. (Signed) S. H. 
Blake. 

S. H. Blake is a brother-in-law of Verschoyle 
Cronyn, who is the solicitor and chancellor of 
the Synod; he is also Mr. Cronyn’s agent and 

-mouthpiece in litigious proceedings. 

As if to intensify the broad grin, the same 
voice (S. H. B.’s) entered the Toronto assembled 
Synod and declared that it was “ opposed to the 
_ starvation principle.” | 

Whata travesty upon the commutation scheme 
as it was termed, and religion itself ! . 
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At the moment of refusal to pay, the Bishop a 


(Bethune) who gave the letter of retirement to 
the claimant died. His solicitor and chancellor, 
the Hon. John Hillyard Cameron, Q.C., M.P.P., 
had preceded him to the grave. Bishop Bethune’s 
successor issued from the cradle of litigation 
and immediately took sides with the hostile 
trustees and confounded confusion. 

However, from the fray the plaintiff rises like 
the fabled bird, with spotless robes and clean 
hands, but minus his $7,008; eight years’ annuity 
with interest thereon, in round numbers $3,800 ; 
with no provision for the future; $2,800, costs 
to date, and the voluntary stipend derivable 
from the parish he held; without a transference 
to any other diocese in the world, save that 
which is open to him by virtue of his orders of 
his last license and letter of retirement. 

Hence the singular and never-before-pro- 
pounded Church and State question as to the 
responsibility of all the opponents concerned. 

Exclamation—What a blending of Church 
and State, and abnegations of honour as shown 
jn early Christian ethics! 


~~. 


CHAPTER IX. 


_ Accessions of Capital to Diocese of Huron—Agreement 
with the Clergy—Disputed—Generosity of Clergy 
Acknowledged—Address to the Hon. John Hillyard 
Cameron—Popular Suppositions—Speech of Rev. 
Benjamin Cronyn—Reply of Rev. J. Winterbotham— 
Speech of Rev. Wm. Ryerson—Centralization—Cleri- 
cal Visits and Grand Expectations—Exception Taken 
and Predictions—Influences of Endowments—Truths 
Circulated in England. 


PON the deaths of the Bishop of Toronto 
i (Strachan) and of the Archdeacons of 
| York and Kingston, the further sum of 
£5,981 6s. 8d. (par value, $29,109.17) passed to 
the Diocese of Huron, along with other sums of 
money and many hundreds of acres of land, 
according to an arrangement entered into. by 
the officials of the Church. And here we have 
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before us a capital, as shown by the commuta- 
tion list, of $1,113,770.02. Without technicalities — 
being guarded against, the straightforward agree- 
ment was, at the time of the commutation, that 
the individual donors of this large amount should 
receive the interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum accruing thereon during their natural. 
lives. This according to the terms of the Im- 
perial and Provincial Acts quoted above. There 
was to be no rebate or seizure ;.and should there, 
by unforeseen casualties, be a deficiency in 
interest to pay commutants the annual sums 
they had been accustomed to receive, a draft 
upon the capital itself should be made equal to 
the deficiency. It was further thoroughly 
established in the judgments of the donors that 
upon their demise their annuity or interest 
should pass by an equitable division, without 
equivocation or circuitous manipulation, directly 
to their successors to be enjoyed by them during 
thevr natural lives. : 

The Diocese of Toronto, it appears, has ad- _ 
hered substantially to this rule. But with the ~ 
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Diocese of Huron varied and vexatious influ- 
ences have crept in to disturb the application of 
the funds and to warp the administrative rule. 
The generation which gave the money has | 
nearly all gone to the grave, and with it the 
voices of the laity who were familiar with the 
generosity of the clergy. A new generation of 
_light-hearted clerics, with companions of cheerful 
laymen, to whom a study of the law and accom- 
| panying principles laid down by their fathers 
proves irksome and unnecessary, has arisen. 
Among them are to be found a few who assert 
that the clergy who gave the $1,113,770.02 
made a pretence in the bequest, and that the 
money was never their own to give away. But 
opposed to this is the circumstance that the 
Government, under statute made and provided, 
. gave the capital to some non-episcopally ordained © 
gentlemen, who made a personal appropriation 
of it. 
_ Here is an account of the manner in which 
the generosity of the clergy was acknowledged. 


At the first opportunity in Synod assembled, 
13 : 
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after the $1,113,770.02 was obtained from the 
clergy, it was resolved : 

“That the Lay Delegates embrace this oppor- 
tunity wnanimously of informing the clergy 
with what admiration and gratitude they have 
witnessed their unbounded liberality and devo- 
tion to the cause of religion by surrendering to 
the Church the commutation money lately re- . 
ceived by them from the Government, and to 
assure them that they, on their part, will en- 
deavour to spread abroad among: the people the 
desire of imitating so high an example.” (Canons 
Diocese of Toronto.) 

During the same session a highly complimen- 
tary. address was presented to the Hon. John 
Hillyard Cameron for his unwearied efforts to 
bring the commutation scheme to a successful 
issue. Subsequently the Bishop, in an address, 
put on record: “In the meantime, the commuta- 
tion was arranged and completed, to which the 
clergy, to their lasting honour, had given their 
free and intelligent consent. By this noble and 
disinterested act they have merited the gratitude 
of the Church in Canada, and won for them- 
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selves the cordial admiration of all true Church- 
men throughout the world.” 

It. is popularly supposed that the Secular- 
ization Act and subsequent adjustment of the 
Reserve funds removed all the political influ- 
ences and personal sources of discomfort and 
asperity in the Canadian community, and which 
hitherto distorted the happiness of the people 
and the material prosperity of the country. 
But the supposition is fallacious, as experience 
shows. And instances may be cited where non- 
endowment advocates not only at the time took 
exception to what was transpiring, but saw 
what was likely to occur in the future. 

The Rev. Benjamin Cronyn said on the 
17th July, 1851, when contending for the hold- 
ing of land for Church purposes, that “it did 


_. not send him into a man’s vineyard to steal his 


grapes, or a man’s farmyard to milk his cows.” 

The Rev. J. Winterbotham replied to this 
assertion, by saying: “The powers of the Im- 
‘perial and Provincial Parliaments will neces- 
sarily be put forth in relation to this valuable 
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property, because a certain portion of it is now © 
_ used and dealt ‘with in a manner which is not 
consistent with the principles of public justice and | 
of general equity. I refer now to my brother 
from London (meaning the late Bishop Cronyn), 
who managed to get an Act passed through the 
Provincial Parliament for the sale of his glebe 
there. I ask him whether $2,500 was not 
realized by the sale of that glebe? When a 
transaction of this nature is seen to take place 
openly—when public property (according to the 
views I hold of public property) is thus made a 
matter of speculative sale, to feed the grasping 
avarice of those who claim credit for creat 
disinterestedness—I say, when this is the case, 
it is time for Parliament to interpose.” 

One more instance, as showing the opinions of 
those who were bold enough to express them, 
may be given. 7 

The favourable settlement of 1840 was being | 
referred to, and a claim to still more was being 
advocated under special appearances of forbear- 
.ance and amiability of disposition on the part 
of the special pleaders. 
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The Rev. Wm. Ryerson was the respondent, 
and he took occasion to observe that the “ court- 
eous rectors appeared to him somewhat like a 
boa constrictor, after he had gorged a bullock— 
he is then quite harmless and can be approached 
without the least danger ; but when seeking his 
prey, under the influence of hunger, he is a most 
formidable and dangerous creature indeed.” 

However, the appetite for more in “ Huron ” 
does not appear to have been satiated when we 
read that “Bishop Hellmuth and his clerical 
assistants collected $102,839 ” for an educational 
scheme, and “ out of it paid themselves the ex- 
penses of collection, $25,602.” 

Centralization and influence are potential ele- 
ments in political and ecclesiastical economy ; 
while money has a philosophical screw about it 
which, like faith, will remove mountains of diffi- 
culties, or plunge any institution, with all its 
adherents, into a Sardonian bog. None should 
be more familiar with such commonplace truths 
than the Episcopalian disciples of this western 
part of our peninsula. For it was from this 
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very part of the Church vineyard that we were 
instructed for many years prior to the separa- 
tion of Church and State in the grasping and 
equivocal assumptions alleged to be practised 
at Toronto. | 

Four-horse coaches laden with clerical hu- 
manity toiled over tortuous highways stretching 
between London and Toronto. Clerical Associa- 
tions were organized and met at accessible 
parishes as frequently as preparations could be 
made for the accommodation of guests; and 
many an intercessory meeting of all the parish- 
ioners was held, that the evils of centralizing . 
influences at Toronto, and the accumulations of 
large sums of money, might be deprecated. 

It was also wmprecated, not deprecated, that 
if ever a new diocese like that of Huron were 
organized, family compactism might die and be 
forever buried in the deeply-dug grave of secu- 
larization. And to elevate and preserve a gov- 
ernment in the Church equal to a demand for 
universal respect, and drawing: to her fold the 
allegiance of every one hitherto outside of it, 
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it’ was predicted that equity would irrigate the 
gardens of Arimathea as limpid streams flow 
from pure and never-failing fountains. The 
technicalities of Shylock bonds, the bleeding ex- 
_penses of law, and the wranglings of lawyers 
knew no possibility, even by anticipation— 
to say nothing of their active pressure—on this 
side of a common tomb. 

Such a universal moral expenditure of funds 
was to realize to the people, irrespective of class 
and creed, the advantage of that material sup- 
port which King George III. and the Imperial 
Powers sought to confer upon every British sub- 

_ ject resident within the limits of this part of 
Upper Canada. Narrow-minded partizanship, 
bigotry, and invidious distinctions were to hang 
as spectres upon a wall that all might see and 
ask and none reply what their offence had been. 
They were to have none of the sweets of endow- 
ment. And so we are left to embrace the an- 
nouncement that upon the death of the grantors — 
of the $1,1138,770.02, the whole becomes subject 
_ to the control of the legislative wisdom of every 
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individual member of the community. . The 
spirit and intentions of a grantor are sustained 
inviolate by his conformity to the jurisdiction of 
his official superior. A breach of equity or of 
payment of the stipulated annuity being made 
by Trustees, Trust Fund Committees, or what- — 
soever other name they may bear morally and 
in equity, entitles such grantor to a return to 
him of the capital placed out of his hands in . 
trust. 

Against such an explanation of the manner in 
which that part of the Clergy Reserve money 
obtained by the clergy of the Church of England 
was to be held and distributed we know excep- 3 
tion is taken by supporters of State endowments 
and adherents of the doctrine of Church and 
State in the present day. And the objection fills 
every public avenue of opinion with discontent 
and apprehension. It destroys the cordial sup- 
port of the laity and admits rancour into places 
and scenes from which it should be excluded. 

The “Voluntaries,” as they were termed in 
times gone by, espied this condition of things; 
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and it was this very perception which brought 
together the Rev. Messrs. Winterbotham, Duncan, | 
Gundry, Landon, Pyper, Gilmore, Burns, Roaf, 
Ryerson, Richardson, Ormiston, Clark and others, 
to declare with the same voice that the funds 
of the Church “ were exerting and would exerta 
very dangerous influence upon the opinions of 
public men in the country ; and that they have 
been a prolific source of contention and strife in 
the community from the commencement of their 
history to the present time.” In the same vein, 
but more vehemently, the principal newspaper 
of the period also expressed itself. 

As far as we have been able we have now 


redeemed our promise to give a connected re- 


hearsal of the origin and continuation of a sub- 
stantial desire to make the United Church of 
England and Ireland the almoner for one-seventh 
of the territory in the province known as Upper 
Canada. And evidences of the result are found 
in a contrast between what the State and “ Vol- 
untaries’”’ have accomplished in every city, 
town, and village where the desire has been 
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encouraged. We have also endeavoured to be 
impartial and frank in our statements; and as 


evidences of this we adduce a life and fortune - 


spent in holding up the hands of Mother Church 
and smoothing the wrinkles in her face. 

To attempt to dispossess this Institution of 
money given to it by one hundred and forty-one 
clergymen would involve revolutionary measures, 
no doubt. ‘The evil has grown asan excrescence 
upon a colony which had a birth, the vigour of 
youth, and now has attained to manhood. And 


its very features can only be pleasant or tolerated . 


when men of unbiassed judgments, or of abilities 


to have a judgment at all, of strict integrity, 


and educated in soul not less than in /inesse, 
constitute the circle of administration. It is an 
admitted truth that for an individual to be 
successful, practice and profession must be con- 
current. 


_ When newspaper literature began to dawn ; 


upon the Old and New World, and had not 
attained to the celerity with which it can in 
these times be had, and flashed hourly through- 


j 
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out the uttermost bounds of the universe, there 
were effective though tardy methods adopted 
for concentrating it in publishing offices. The 
old methods, as faithful guides, have been had 
recourse to in gathering information respecting 
the kind of anfluence in Huron which “ capital” 
is silently employing over the public mind. And 
in the face of early culture, interest and posi- 
_ tion we are driven to the conclusion, and are 
obliged to submit to it, that such influence is 
actually filling the prediction made in respect to 
it years ago;—that it is warping the opinions of 
public men, promoting litigation, encouraging 
parochial gossip, holding out food for the insin- 
- cere and cynical to feed upon and eructate for 
abusive purposes, and drying up the fountains of 
a general liberality ;—in a word, that it is not a _ 
beneficent influence and deserves to be removed 
by some widespread salutary legislative pro- 
ceedings. All in a very remarkable style invol- 
untarily repeating axioms circulated throughout 
the length and breadth of England—that no 
spiritual power can dwell in the midst of a 
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secular one ; no heavenly kingdom can be estab- 
lished in the very midst of an earthly one, unless 
reason is convinced by a generous administration, 
judgment swayed by an equitable disposal of 
financial resources, and a trustful, loving confi- 


dence secured for the good of every citizen. 


CONCLUSION. 


For half a century the Editor of this compi- 
lation has taken an active interest in the 
material and moral prosperity of his native | 
land. He has been too liberal and unsuspecting 
in pioneer efforts to promote a polity embracing 
these objects. The grapes he grew in his own 
vineyard are being eaten by adjusting officials, 
and episcopal lawn is draggled in the dust or 
beclouded by an administrative army, having 
none of the advantages of instruction derivable 
from a principle of rotation and experience. 

The beauty of government consists in sim- 
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plicity ; it appears to be a favourite maxim that 


there should be no strutting administration be- 


tween an executive officer and those subject to 
his control. It also is an admitted maxim in. 
America that executive authority originates 
with the people. When the first is discarded, 
the latter is necessarily adopted; and to the 
people an appeal can be made, no doubt, with 
the best results, when a victim discloses to them 
the manner in which he has been dismantled of 
his rights. At any rate, such has been the 
voice of experience, and we have confidence in 
relying upon it now that the heavy hand of 
_ injustice grips us with merciless fingers. 

But a last view we submit for approval, and 
it is this: That during the period of our activity 
and enterprises in this part of Canada many 
- Improvements have been introduced by civil 
authorities and private individuals. Many 
people and races have arrived who are without 
- information respecting the subject of “Separa- 
tion,’ and native generations are attaining to 


mature years without acquiring a knowledge of 
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the religious political struggles of their prede- — 
cessors ; while the supposed advantages secured 
for everyone are in danger of lapsing into evils of 
no common magnitude. Even the tolerably and 
well educated are found throughout the whole 
country who speak of their resources with a 
flippancy, and treat by-gone generosity with an 
indifference which it is neither pleasant nor 
profitable to realize. If either or both of these 
dispositions can be removed by a perusal of the 
preceding pages, and a sedate inquiry awakened 
in the minds of a progressive people in respect 
to the result of a Separation of the Church from 
the State, we conceive that a benefit will follow | 
and attach to this compilation. We speak of 
the Separation in its popular acceptation. For 
a complete Separation has not occurred, other- 
wise we would not witness the wrangling of 
lawyers over denominational and religious dif- 
ferences of opinion, nor find courts adjudicating 
over some millions of dollars held in trust for 
the promotion of the tenets of a particular 
Church, established, so far as this very money 
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is concerned, upon this peninsular part of the 
‘Dominion. 
- A popular mistake, it is assumed, has still 
further been received and acted upon by the 
public, from a supposition that the $1,113,770, 
given first by the Government to individuals by 
way of dispensing with their services as a State 
paid clergy, and then by them to an open 
Society, have not been so donated for the aid 
and comfort of every soul constituting the pub- 
lic. When, as a matter of principle and of 
right, every one having ears to hear, a voice or 
a judgment to receive and be influenced by 
knowledge, is as much entitled to advantages (if 
there are any at all) accruing from what is 
recognized as “commutation money,” as_ the 
three or four who may manipulate the whole. 
During the past summer at Montreal by the 
Provincial Synod, the union of all denomina- 
tions was trenchantly canvassed, and if this 
action did not involve and advocate the principle 
-of admitting the public to representation touch- 
ing Commutation Trust Funds instead of to a 
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circle of catechised adherents, then we know 
not what constitutes an affirmation. At all 
events, no provision was made by commutants 
against the introduction of a voice from all | 
races and creeds for the expenditure of their 
capital or for the exclusion of legislative enact- 
ments, co-extensive in their application with 
other laws of the land. The present system 
of administering the Clergy Reserve money is 
limited, and encourages centralization. It leads 

along ambitious paths for party purposes in re- | 
ligion, and when prejudices are awakened the 
innocent are made to suffer. The period of age 
anticipated and provided for by the Imperial | 
and Provincial Governments, and supposed to be 
secured to each one who received and gave a 
specified sum at the time of a general disposal. 
of the Reserve Funds, has been discovered to be, 
after thirty-three years of adoption, eight years 
of deprivation, and as many in equivocal chan- 
cery, wholly a futile arrangement; that a com- 
bination of men may be brought to the front, 
who, veiled by a construction of law not 
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always in accord with justice, may thwart the 
very best of designs and send down to the grave 
in penury, with all its miserable companions, the 
subjects of their disregard. 
The spirit of every writer whom we quote 
appears to be confirmatory of this remark, and 
the conclusion is that State Endowment ad- 
herents are now, as formerly, “behind the age.” 
However, we do not presume to originate 
opinions, and it is left for every reader to advo- 
cate or disallow according to the instruction he 
has had and the judgment resulting from it. 
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